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CYNTHIA. 


BY CHARLES LEE, AUTHOR OF “ PAUL CARAH,” ETC. 





CYNTHIA GAZED SEAWARD, 


CHAPTER IV.— MOONSHINE. 


‘THE smooth lawn sloped gently down with 

its flanking paths and borders to a stone 
balustrade, beyond which the land took 
its natural slope, which was precipitous. At 
intervals along the line of the balustrade stood 


bushes of holly or yew, clipped and tended into 
formal shapes of sphere and pyramid. Midway 
along the lower edge of the lawn was a sun- 
dial. There was a smell of roses. Roses 
climbed the enclosing walls, and hollyhocks 
lined the borders in ranks, tall and pale under 
the moon. A pair of peafowl, aroused from 
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their slumber on the parapet, were screaming 
harshly. Below lay Tregurda, a thick cluster 
of little white houses with roofs that were 
mirrors to the moon; and beyond was the sea, 
with a great irregular splash of molten silver 
upon it. Dark cliffs jutted out beyond the 
town, enclosing the picture. The air was calm 
and suave, and So suffused with moonlight that 
it seemed luminous of itself; the lawn, too, 
seemed not grass, but grey light. This is the 
peculiarity of moonlight, that objects seen by 
it shine as if by their own light, with a sort of 
universal phosphorescence. Sunlight comes 
obviously from the sun, and diffuses itself 
largely in the places which are not directly 
illuminated ; but the moon is scarcely brighter 
than the water and grass and shining things 
that reflect it, and a shadow means complete 
darkness. 

Maurice, remaining by the window, looked 
about him. Most of the others were walking 
about the lawn or leaning on the balustrade, in 
couples or singly. Cynthia was nearest to 
him, standing alone on the grass, her eyes 
lifted and calmly contemplating her celestial 
namesake. The moon, who chiefly loves white 
things, singled her out and made much of her. 
Had she grown suddenly taller? Young 
Vincent prowled about irresolutely at a little 
distance from her. A little farther off stood 
Forester, grave and self-contained. 

Vincent grew bolder. Cynthia seemed to 
become aware of his threatened accost. A 
spark of malice lit in her face; she looked 
about, saw Maurice standing near, and beckoned 
him royally with her eyes. Maurice remem- 
bered Jack’s comparison of her to a princess on 
her throne. 

** You are from London, Mr. Maurice ?” she 
said, as he drew near. ‘Tell me something 
about London.” 

He felt like a court poet suddenly called upon 
to improvise an ode. He racked his brains for 
something congruous to the occasion. When 
he spoke, he was conscious of straining for an 
effect. 

‘* Last night,” he said, ‘‘—it was about this 
time—I was walking in a London street, a busy 
street, brightly lighted. There were lights 
everywhere, above and around. There were 
great violet globes of light, and golden pears 
of light with golden worms writhing in the 
hearts of them; there were gas jets like 
Japanese fans, like peacocks’ feathers, like 
streaming locks of yellow hair. As I walked, 
a number of shadows chased one another round 
my feet; some were quite faint, and others 
were stronger. There was one—the faintest of 
all—-it was only visible where the lights were 
fewest; but it kept steadily before me, and 
never whirled round with the others. I found 
myself wondering where it came from—this 
companionable shadow; and I looked about 
to find its origin. At first it didn’t occur to 
me to look up; but presently I did, and there 
was the poor discarded moon, like a tarnished 
silver wafer, stuck on a black velvet strip of 
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sky stretched across the house tops, and look- 
ing as if she might fall off any moment, and 
none be the wiser. But here I find she rules,” 
he added, venturing a half bow. Homage was 
inevitable already. 

‘Over her allotted subjects—over lunatics, 
you will say,” said Cynthia, indicating the end 
of the garden, where most of the others were 
gathered in a semicircle. They were laughing, 
and on the lawn before them Jack Gibbs and 
Ethel Ralston were walking a minuet, she with 
a pretty dignity, he with fantastic gestures 
and posturings. Behind, the emulous peacock 
stood up on the parapet and spread its great 
tail. Jack waved his hand to Cynthia. 

** Old world feeling, Miss Paget!” he cried. 

‘She rules,” said Maurice, ‘‘as I was told 
on my way here, over the tides and the 
weather and the hearts of young folk. I was 
warned at the same time to keep out of 
moonlight as much as I could. And here 
I am.” 

‘*T love Cornwall,” said Cynthia, after a 
pause. ‘‘It is tender to the flowers. They 
have picked roses in this garden in January.” 
She moved a little way aside towards the 
border, touched a rose with caressing fingers, 
and lifted its face towards hers. 

** You paint flowers, Miss Paget ?” 

‘**I love flowers,” she said simply. ‘‘ They 
are living creatures with no touch of the 
animal about them. That makes their charm, 
I think. Their life and beauty bring them 
within the range of our sympathy, and they 
never do anything to distress one.” 

She released the rose. A big grey moth 
flew out of the foliage, circled about their heads, 
and flew upwards. 

‘* Where is he going, I wonder,” said Cynthia. 

‘*To the moon, I expect, or as near as he 
can,” said Maurice. ‘‘ When I was a school- 
boy, we used to go moth-hunting. We always 
drew blank on moonlight nights. The moths 
had no eyes for our lanterns ; they were flutter- 
ing in the upper air, trying to reach the moon.” 

‘* Poor moths!” said Cynthia. 

‘*T don’t know,” said Maurice, wondering if 
the lunar influence was making him talk non- 
sense. ‘‘If one must aspire, as well aspire to 
the unattainable at once. There's no danger 
of singeing one’s wings, at any rate.” 

‘* They w// singe their wings,” said Cynthia 
in a low voice. ‘* They are not satisfied unless 
they singe their wings.” 

She was silent. The others circled the lawn, 
fragments of their talk audible as they passed. 

‘*The gloom of night,” said Wilmington 
didactically to Otto Trist, ‘‘is not in the dark- 
ness. It cowers in the cells of our own brains.” 
And Trist replied : 

‘*Yes, that is so. When you come to con- 
sider from an owl’s point of view, sunshine 
must be a dismal thing.” 

Cynthia smiled faintly. 

Mrs. Wilmington, a lace wrap about her 
head, passed with Brent, 

‘‘Yes, Mr. Brent,” she said pettishly, ‘‘! 
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dare say it zs amusing, but I know you will 
all catch horrible colds.” 

Cynthia's smile grew more pronounced. 

Jack Gibbs approached with Dora Murdoch. 

‘Don’t you feel overwhelmed, Mr. Gibbs,” 
the lady was saying earnestly, ‘‘ ona night like 
this, in the immediate presence of the immen- 
sities of space? Don’t you feel a kind of 
baffled yearning 4 

Jack interrupted her. ‘‘ Ah! that's just the 
feeling, Miss Murdoch. You have hit it off 
exactly. Looking at ourselves impersonally, as 
Trist would say, what do we see ? A party of 
crawling cockroaches, standing on their hind 
legs on the pantry floor, and hungrily gazing 
up at the shelves—shelf after shelf, all unat- 
tainable.” 

It was noted as characteristic of Jack that 
he went to the larder for his metaphor. 

** Really, Mr. Gibbs,” said Dora Murdoch, in 
an offended voice, ‘‘ you might have chosen a 
less ridiculous simile.” 

Cynthia’s lips parted, and a dimple made a 
charming appearance. 

Ethel Ralston had netted young Vincent as 
he hovered. 

‘* The moon, Mr. Vincent,” she was saying, 
glancing innocently at Cynthia as she spoke— 
‘*the moon and I don’t get on well together. 
She eclipses me—turns my tiresome red 
cheeks to dingy black. I feel positively vicious 
when I have to face her.” 

Vincent turned a miserable, imploring face to 
Cynthia. Cynthia’s lips were compressed. 

Forester walked past alone. His eyes met 
Cynthia’s, and their casual glances were caught 
and mingled in a_ steady gaze. Maurice 
observed, and tried to interpret. Grave 
interest—it seemed to mean that. Did it mean 
anything more? Forester was the first to dis- 
engage. He averted his eyes abruptly, and 
walked on. Cynthia’s eyes followed him 
musingly. Then she looked at Maurice, and 
seemed about to speak, but was silent. 

Under the moon, little black specks moved 
slowly over the silver sea—moved at first 
without visible agency. Coming nearer, each 
developed a fringe of oars, and thread-like 
masts were discernible. They resembled a 
bevy of slender-legged water insects, with fila- 
mentous antenne, crawling towards the land. 
Presently, in the intervals of talk, one could 
hear through the calm air the steady creak of 
oars in rowlocks, and the sound of voices, as 
the men stood up and hallooed to one another. 
So outside this enchanted garden lay a real 
world, a world of toil, of grimy-handed fathers 
who laboured far into the night for a scanty 
subsistence, of careworn mothers who were now 
bending over kitchen fires, cooking savoury 
messes for their tired husbands; a world 
troubled about many things—how to tide 
between the seasons, to pay the rent through 
the idle winter, and get a new outfit for the 
boats in the spring—what to do with young 
Johnny now that he was growing up, and how 
to keep Jenny out of mischief now that she was 
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growing up too, and growing flighty into the 
bargain ; a world that thought much of the 
moon as a controller of tides and weathers, and 
blessed her for lighting its steps in crooked, 
ill-paved alleys, and was quite incapable of 
sentimentalising about her. It seemed very 
remote, somehow— very remote and incredible. 
Was there a real world outside this enclosed 
garden, with its roses blooming and its peacocks 
parading and its moths idly fluttering? And 
the boats, and the tiny figures of men in them, 
and the sea of liquid silver (could it be water ?) 
that they were floating on, and the little fairy 
houses yonder against the cliff, a dim mosaic of 
square white walls and square yellow windows 
—were they anything more than a_ wizard 
pageant of the night, evoked by the enchantress 
overhead for the diversion of her votaries ? 

They watched the boats into the harbour. 
Cynthia may have guessed her companion’s 
thoughts, or hers may have run parallel to 
his ; at any rate, they chimed when she spoke. 

‘*We work sometimes, Mr. Maurice,” she 
said. ‘‘ You mustn’t judge of us by to-night. 
You mustn’t think of us as only frivolous 
idlers. We have our serious moments, though 
you don’t happen to have come upon one of 
them. We work sometimes. We have an 
example to spur us on.” 

“Mr. Forester, you mean ?” 

** Yes.” She hesitated. ‘‘ One respects him. 
He is reserved. His life is in his studio with 
his picture. All he has goes to feed it. He 
comes out and walks among us like a man 
among the piskies they tell of down here. He 
looks over our heads; he isn’t known to us. 
One would wish to know him better.” 

She could speak of him frankly, but in 
short, groping sentences, and not without a 
preliminary hesitation. 

There was laughter down the garden, and 
Cynthia’s name was called. The others were 
grouped about the sundial, and watches were 
out. 

‘* Approach, Cynthia!” cried Ethel Ralston, 
as they drew near. ‘‘ Approach and answer 
for the moon’s misdeeds! We have questioned 
her, and she has referred us to you.” 

‘* The case is this,” said Harry Wilmington, 
in his element. ‘‘The moon, whom we all 
admire and would think well of, is accused of 
wilfully misleading an eminently respectable 
but somewhat stolid and unimaginative sundial 
into the perpetration of a flagrant falsehood. 
Observe: the hour by our watches, carefully 
compared, is a quarter to ten; the misguided 
sundial persists in making it a quarter past 
twelve. Miss Paget is called upon to explain.” 

‘*Miss Paget has no explanation to offer,” 
said Cynthia, smiling. ‘*‘ She doesn’t hold her- 
self responsible.” 

** Permit me, then,” said Harry Wilmington, 
‘to change my véle, and appear as crown 
advocate. Her Lunar Majesty disdains to 
plead, and rightly. It is a legal axiom that 
Royalty in person can commit no offence. I 
would submit further that we are committing 
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se majesté in presuming to question our 
sovereign's edicts, and in setting up against 
her authority the base mechanical tickings of 
sublunary timepieces. If she says it is a 
quarter past twelve, it is our duty to regard it 
as a quarter past twelve; and you had all 
better go home to bed.” 

Forester wore a puzzled smile. It is to be 
feared that, with all his excellent qualities, he 
lacked a sense of humour. This light nonsense 
flew over his head. 

** We bow,” said Otto Trist. 

‘* But we don’t want to go home yet!” Ethel 
Ralston protested. ‘‘And the poor sundial— 
is it to continue to tell involuntary fibs all 
night?” 

‘*Why not cover it up?” said Mrs. Wil- 
mington, as one who humours a party of mad- 
cap children. 

The suggestion was acclaimed. Harry 
Wilmington stalked towards the house, fol- 
lowed by three or four. He returned, step- 
ping with ceremonial stateliness, chest thrown 
out, and carrying before him a big copper bowl. 
The others made a laughing procession behind 
him. He held the bowl for a moment high in 
air, shook his head with sorrowful reproach at 
the moon, and brought the bowl down over 
the dial. There was applause and laughter. 
They lingered about the dial talking. Maurice 
found himself next to Brent. Brent lifted his 
heavy eyelids, and disclosed two unexpectedly 
keen and twinkling eyes. 

‘* Amusing, h’m?” he said, cocking his head 
on one side, and looking like a benevolent bird 
of prey. 

Maurice agreed. 

‘“We have our dull days, though,” said 
Brent. ‘‘ We have our very dull days. You 
mustn’t judge of us by to-night, I’m afraid.” 
A look of depression came into his face at the 
thought of the dull days. 

** Points of view!” said Maurice to himself, 
recalling for comparison a recent remark of 
Cynthia’s, identical as to one phrase. 

Mrs. Wilmington was conferring apart with 
young Vincent. She approached, dropping a 
word in her husband's ear. She joined the 
group, and threw a conversational net over 
Brent, Maurice, and Dora Murdoch. Presently 
she began to move up the garden, drawing 
the three enmeshed ones with her. Glancing 
back, one noticed Harry Wilmington simi- 
larly engaging Trist, Jack Gibbs, and Ethel 
Ralston ; and in a few moments the two groups 
joined up by the house. A manceuvre of some 
kind was guessed at ; whatever its reason might 
be, its result was apparent when one looked 
down the garden and saw Vincent and Cynthia 
left side by side—Cynthia leaning on the para- 
pet and gazing at the sea, Vincent shifting ner- 
vously from foot to foot. The peacock, en- 
couraged by the silence of the two remaining 
mortals, stalked gravely along the parapet, its 
tail sweeping the stone like a lady’s train, with 
a swish that was distinctly audible in the 
silence. For there was a silence of expecta- 


tion in the air ; something was about to happen. 
The talk had dropped, and eyes hovered, 
passing momentarily over the pair down the 
garden. The peacock stopped within a yard 
of them, stretched its neck, decided that there 
was no harm in them, and squatted down with 
its head bunched on its shoulders. They were 
standing against the moon’s track on the sea— 
two black silhouetted figures fixed on a silver 
plate. Every movement was sharply defined. 
Vincent’s face turned towards Cynthia; one 
could see his lips moving as he spoke. 
Cynthia still gazed seaward; one admired the 
gracious poise of her head. Vincent was 
speaking more eagerly and quickly; his ges- 
tures pleaded. Suddenly he caught Cynthia’s 
hand. Her figure started into life; her hand 
was snatched away, with a vivacity that 
seemed foreign to her; her head turned, and 
she spoke some vehement words, which 
stiffened Vincent as he stood. The disturbed 
and disgusted peacock stood up and screamed 
its annoyance. Vincent spoke again, his head 
bent. Cynthia’s head was gently shaken, and 
a brief sentence was uttered, which appeared 
to be of the nature of a final dismissal from her 
presence ; for Vincent turned about and walked 
away, slowly and rather unsteadily, following 
the path round the lawn. The peacock, under 
the impression that he was chasing it with 
evil intent, ran ahead of him with ungainly 
strides along the parapet. Everybody began 
talking rather loudly. 

Vincent made the circuit of the lawn, and 
Mrs. Wilmington went out to meet him. He 
held out his hand, trying to fix a smile on a 
very pale face. 

‘** Good-bye, Mrs. Wiimington,” he said. 

‘Going, Mr. Vincent? Good-night.” She 
added something in a whisper; ‘‘ sympathy ” 
was the one word audible. 

‘* Good-bye,” he repeated. He tried to whis- 
per; his voice escaped his control. ‘* You 
have been very kind. I shall always be 
grateful.” 

He slipped away, not trusting himself to the 
business of general adieux. 

Mrs. Wilmington voiced her irritated feelings 
to nobody in particular. 

** Poor boy’! It’s too bad of Cynthia! One 
can’t help feeling vexed with her. She has no 
heart— none.” 

There was an uneasy silence, in the middle of 
which Jack Gibbs was heard to heave a porten- 
tous sigh. The tension was relaxed ; imper- 
ceptible smiles were exchanged. It was Jack’s 
misfortune, as already noted, that the world 
refused to take his serious moments seriously. 

Cynthia remembered that she was alone. 
She came quietly across the Jawn. Outwardly 
her calm was unshaken ; only her eyes were 
very bright—whether with defiance, or with a 
softer feeling, who could tell? Avoiding no 
one, she made no overtures for conversation, 
and the others seemed shy of addressing her. 

A determined attempt was made to revive 
the spirit of the evening; but the forced 
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merriment fell flat, and soon good-nights were 
said, and the party broke up. Maurice’s way 
lay with Cynthia’s for a short distance. She 








and a full firm chin. He remembered the dis- 
credited tradition of a Spanish strain in the 
blood of the Cornish coast dwellers, introduced, 
so the legend ran, in the days of the 
Elizabethan wars by galleons wrecked 
along the coast. 

When she came in again to remove 
the cloth, she addressed Maurice, speak- 
ing with a pretty precision, or, as Cor- 
nish folk say, ‘‘ cutting up her words.” 

‘* Father’s in the kitchen, sir,” she 
said, ‘‘and wished to make your ac- 
quaintance, if you wouldn’t mind step- 
ping up for a minute.” 

Maurice would be pleased to ‘* step 
up.” In democratic Cornwall, with 
parlour opening directly into kitchen, 
one goes ‘‘down "to the former and 
‘*up” to the latter. 

Mr. Blewett, an active little man, 
middle-aged, with mobile, clean-shaven 
features, seized Maurice's hand and 
shook it vigorously. 

** Wish ‘ee welcome to Tregurda,”’ 
he said affably, ‘‘ and hope you'll have 
a pleasant time with us. Sit down, 
will ee ? Time for a chat, b’lieve, ‘fore 
pitch work.” 

Maurice looked about for a chair. 
There was one by the fire, but it was 
occupied by an amorphous bundle of 
shawls. 

**Ho-ho!” chuckled Mr. Blewett. 
** Now don’t ’ee go setting down a-top 
o’ grandmother. They've done it before 
now, between the lights; and you 
should hear her wow, just like an owld 
cat!” 

Mrs. Blewett emerged from the 
pantry, dusted a chair elaborately with 
her apron, and set it in the middle of 
the room. 

‘Your mother?” said Maurice, as 
he sat down. 

** Grandmother, sir. Wonderful owld, 
terrible deaf, nearly blind, and haven't 
walked a step these five year ; but she’s 
a woman yet—a proper woman—and 
can talk ’ee dumb when she’ve a mind 
to. Ess, grandmother’s powerful owld, 








“THEY WILL SINGE THEIR WINGS, MR. MAURICE.” 


did not speak until the moment of parting. 
Then to her good-night she added : 

**They w// singe their wings, Mr. Maurice. 
Is it the lamp’s fault?” 


CHAPTER V.—TREGURDA, 


\[EXT morning, Maurice’s breakfast was 
i brought in by a remarkably good-looking 

girl, of a type of beauty which, as he dis- 
covered afterwards, was not uncommon in the 
neighbourhood ; a southern type, quite un- 
English—hair of a dead black without a gloss 
on it, and very plentiful, dark smiling eyes, a 
straight nose with delicate nostrils, a full mouth 


sure ‘nough ; she'll be ninety-five, come 
next Christmas.” 

He regarded the bundle with affectionate 
pride. It stirred, and there emerged a crumpled 
parchment face with hooked nose and bleared 
eyes, all framed about with white elf-locks. 
A toothless mouth gaped, a skinny hand tapped 
on the chair arm, and a shrill voice piped up : 

‘“What be that you’m a-zayen, Billy? 
Ninety-vive ? You’m a-telling zomebody I be 
ninety-vive. I edn’ but ninety-dree, and you 
know ut!” 

Mr. Blewett slapped his knee. ‘‘ A proper 
woman yet!” he exclaimed with huge delight. 
**Didn’ I say so? Ho-ho! A proper woman, 
sure 'nough !” 

‘*Grandmother’s from up-country, sir, 
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the girl apologetically. ‘‘She speak terrible 
broad.” 

Mr. Blewett looked complacently at his 
daughter. ‘‘ This here fitty maid you see before 
you is our Nelly,” he said. ‘‘ She don’t speak 
broad. She can dialogue with the quality like 
a good one, she can. She’ve consorted with 
‘ema brave lot. So have her father. We’m 
hand in glove with ’em, I should say. Nelly, 
she sit all day and have her picksher took; 
nobody’ll do for ’em but she ; when one’s done, 
there’s another waiting. Same for her father. 
What they’d do without William John Blewett, 
I don’t know. Who makes their stretchers ? 
William John’s the chap. Who cleans their 
brushes? William john agin. Who does 
most everything, without ’tis laying on the 
paint? William John once more. ’Tis Blewett 
here, Blewett there, all the while. Edn’ many 
pickshers painted in Tregurda but what I have 
a hand in ’em. They tell me you edn’ no 
artist, sir?” 

‘*No,” said Maurice ; ‘‘I don’t paint.” 

‘Ah! Well, ’tedn’ a trade for everybody to 
take up. It want brains. Ess, there’s more 
thinking-work in a picksher than you’d think 
for. One’s head do ache av a night, | can tell 
’ee. There’s Mr. Forester; we’m working 
along o’ he just now ; and the worries we have ! 
First one thing, then another—foreshortenings, 
light too yaller one day, too grey another, 
draperies getting disturbed—you wouldn’ be- 
lieve what worries we have. We’m putting in 
the hatmosphere just now—terr’ble trickish 
work. But sim’me we should make a fair job 
av ut when ’tis done—a fairish job, I reckon.” 

Mrs. Blewett, a plate in one hand and a 
dish-cloth in the other, joined in the conversa- 
tion. 

‘*You’m from London, sir? A big place, so 
they tell me. A power av smoke and smuts 
there must be from all they chimleys. Plenty 
av laundresses in London, I should think.” 

‘*Ho-ho!” from Mr. Blewett. ‘‘ That’s my 
woman all over! Clean, clean, dust, dust— 
don’t think o’ nothing else all the time, she 
don’t.” 

‘“Ow!” said Mrs. Blewett, when Maurice 
assured her that the laundresses in London 
were beyond enumeration. “Ow! And 
artists too. As many artists as laundresses, | 
shouldn’ wonder.” 

Maurice hadn’t thought of it in that light, 
but he dared say there were. 

‘‘Ow!” said Mrs. Blewett. 
artists es 

The bundle by the fire was agitated, and its 
agitation took vocal shape. 

‘*Who be that a-spaken? I heerd a vurren 
voice a-spaken. Billy, who be that 2?” 

Mr. Blewett bent over the bundle, and bel- 
lowed into its folds : 
**Young man. 

stop with us!” 

““Hey!” The face emerged again, and 
peered about. ‘‘ Young man? Sailor-man ?” 

‘*No-o, grandma. Gentleman.” 





** And these 





From London. Come to 


‘“Hey, what? Gentleman?” The hands 
came out and fumbled at the enfolding shawls. 
‘* Box-’at gentleman ? ” 

Mr. Blewett looked round at Maurice. 
‘*Would ’ee mind telling me if you hap to 
wear a box-’at at any particular time ?” he said. 
‘* Just to satisfy the owld lady.” 

Maurice wore a tall hat sometimes, when in 
town. 

‘Ess, grandma!” ,bawled Mr. Blewett 
triumphantly. ‘‘ Box-’at gentleman, sure 
*nough !” 

‘*Then tell the maiden to vetch my best 
shawl to wance!” snapped the voice with em- 
phasis. 

Mr. Blewett was forced to seek a chair, that 
he might slap his knees in comfort. 

‘*Ho-ho!” he cried. ‘‘A proper woman! 
That’s av ‘em! _ They’m all alike, owld and 
young. ‘Tis in the blood, b’lieve. ‘ Young 
gentleman,’ says I. ‘Fetch my best shawl,’ 
says she. Ess, ’tis in the blood. Nelly here, 
she’s just such another. She and grandmother, 
they’m a pair, though they don’t look it.” 

Nelly fled to fetch the shawl. 

** And these artists,” resumed Mrs. Blewett, 
placidly ignoring the somewhat lengthy inter- 
ruption—‘‘ they do very well, I should say, 
selling their pickshers. Hundreds av pounds 
they get for them, so I’m towld.” 

‘* My woman agin,” commented Mr. Blewett. 
‘When she edn’ cleaning something, she’s 
yarning about rich people, and what they wear, 
and how much money they get, and what they 
do with it.” 

‘‘Hundreds av pounds,” continued Mrs. 
Blewett. ‘‘ Keep their carriages, some av ’em, 
I shouldn’ wonder.” 

Maurice, not without a weak desire to dazzle 
the rustic imagination, was guilty of painting 
an all too gorgeous picture of artistic opulence. 

‘‘Ow!” said Mrs. Blewett, gloating. 

Nelly returned with a flamboyant shawl, in 
which she carefully enveloped the bundle. The 
parents watched the process, the father with 
chuckling fondness, the mother with eyes full 
of vague dreams. 

‘* A good maid, sir,” said Mr. Blewett. ‘A 
tender maid, and that clever and gentle with her 
hands. Nobody must touch grandmother with- 
out ’tis she. You should see her feeding av 
her with a spoon, and the owld lady gasping 
and choking! Ho-ho! good as a play, ’tis. 
Ess, a good maid, ’pon the whole. Ben a bit 
fliggish with the chaps in her time, but that’s 
all done with now; hey, Nell? Got a proper 
sweetheart now, haven’t us, and settled down to 
courting steady ?” 

‘* Mr. Maurice don’t want to hear about that,” 
said Nelly, with a blush and a pretty toss of 
her head. 

** A thousand pounds for a picksher !” mused 
Mrs. Blewett. ‘‘ That’s a pretty lot av money, 
sure ’nough.” 

** Of course,” Maurice explained, “it’s only the 
cleverest and most famous ones that can get as 
much as that.” 
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‘*Ow!” said Mrs. Blewett, and pursued a 
private meditation, as she mechanically polished 
the plate. 

Again the bundle stirred, and the red-lined 
eyes did their best to fix Maurice, missing him 
by a yard or so. 

‘*Cowld weather, young sir,” twittered the 
voice. ‘‘A long winter, a long, long winter. 
I be middlen owld, but I don’t mind no zuch 
winter bevore—cowld an’ dark an’ long— 
terr’ble long.” 

‘*Heark to ’m!” murmured Mr. Blewett, 
pride and pity mingling in his voice. ‘‘ She 
must do the polite to the box-’at gentleman! 
Long winter !—ay, that winter have lasted fower 
year already, if you heark to what she say. No 
more summer for she, papr owld woman!” 

Nelly knelt and set her blooming cheek 
against the withered face. The lean hand 
went up and patted Nelly’s hair. 

‘*] was a vitty maid wance,” said the voice. 
‘* Squire’s son, he come a-coorten o’ me, weth 
bags av gowld in ’es pockuts, all vor the zake 
o’ my pretty vaice. But I zent en ’bout ’es 
bezness, an’ married a bowld fisher boy. The 
zun did sheen in they days.” 

‘*There’s a woman for ’ee!” quoth the 
chorus. ‘‘Soon’s she begin to yarn, ’tis about 
courting. And ’tis true, what she say, though 
I wouldn’ be so sure ’bout the bags av gowld. 
But she slighted squire’s son for grandfather, 
sure ’nough. Quite romantical, I should say, 
quite romantical !” 

The voice piped louder. ‘‘Gowld? What 
be gowld? Gone zo zoon aslookedupon! Zo 
be a pretty vadice. But heart run to heart 
when zun do sheen, an’ love bide young though 
chacks vall in.” 

‘* Mind that, Nell,.«my dear,” remarked the 
commentator. ‘‘Run like potry, it do, but 
there’s truth in it after that.” 

‘* These artists now, up to Tregurda,” said 
Mrs. Blewett, steadily hunting some obscure 
quarry ; ‘‘they’m clever, some av ’em, I should 
think. Which av ’em would ’ee put on top for 
cleverness, now?” 

Maurice voted unhesitatingly for Mr. Forester, 
as a young man whose reputation was a big 
one already, and would be bigger soon. 

‘*You’m right there!” exclaimed Mr. Blewett. 
“‘If I know anything "bout pickshers, you’m 
right there. He'll get along in the world, Mr. 
Forester will. But not if me and Nell sit here 
yarning, and him waiting to begin. He work 
early and late, and that’s more than some av 
‘emdo. Come along, thou maid—time to pitch 
work.” 

Mrs. Blewett watched her daughter as she 
put on her hat, and watched her as she tripped 
out after her father—watched her with a curious 
look, in which complacent pride and a kind of 
faded cunning seemed to mingle. 

The voice continued to mumble from the fire- 
side. 

‘*Gowld do a lot, but ’a wain’t turn poor 
maidens to vine laaidies. Gowld do a lot, but 
"a wadnt buy a maiden’s heart.” 


Mrs. Blewett started, and looked crossly at 
the bundle. 

** Don’t ee pay no attention to grandmother's 
chatter, sir,” she said. ‘‘She's owld and 
totalish, and don’t know what she say most o’ 
the time. We don’t mind her.” 

She disappeared into the pantry. Maurice 
went back to his room and looked out of the 
window. The Blewetts’ cottage was in a side 
street that ran under the cliffs to the left of the 
harbour. On the other side of the road ran a 
low wall with cellar doors let into it at intervals. 
Over the top of the wall could be seen the 
sunlit cliffs opposite, their pale green slopes 
overrun with white specks, which might be 
chickens, and dark, slowly moving forms, which 
were probably donkeys and ponies. There was 
an enticing glimpse of the sea beyond. 

Cynthia passed. Maurice registered a new 
impression of her—a daylight impression, of a 
beautiful woman in a becoming hat and walking- 
jacket, more approachable, less mysterious, but 
not less attractive. Patches of half-dried mud 
ridged the street; and she was accomplishing 
with ease that most difficult of feminine tasks 
the task of holding her skirt with grace and 
elegance. Maurice thought he would go out 
and make the acquaintance of the village. 

It was a lovely morning, a jewel—a blue 
diamond—of a morning. The roofs answered 
in blue to the blue appeal of the sky, the white- 
washed walls had a blueish tint, the sharp 
shadows were saturated with blue. The sea 
was deep blue under the cliffs, and faded 
brightened, rather—to a paler blue and a paleras 
one’s eyes crossed over it to the horizon. And 
round the horizon a flock of small white clouds 
was passing, shepherded by a delicate wind, a 
delicate pastoral wind that one was ready to 
imagine as carrying a crook wreathed with 
ribbons and flowers. The timid young clouds 
seemed to cling to the horizon edge; the 
coaxing wind could not persuade them to strike 
boldly across the blue meadow. Maurice went 
down towards the cove. Women were passing 
up and down the street with pails of water, too 
busy to stop and chat; through the open doors 
came sounds of scrubbing, and the clatter of 
plates, and the voices of girls laughing and 
chattering, breaking now and then into a frag- 
ment of song as they worked. On a doorstep 
sat a _ sweet-faced, grey-haired old dame, 
dandling in her arms a laughing baby with 
tossing yellow curls. 

‘*O my splendid!” she exclaimed as Maurice 
passed. ‘‘O my splendid! O my lovely! O 
my golden! Grandma’s treasure! There’s a 
good bit o’ stuff there! O my lovely, lovely, 
lovely, lovely, lovely !”—in a rapturous cres- 
cendo up the scale. 

The cove was full of bustle. Boats were 
coming in on the incoming tide; the lumps of 
ballast splashed in the water as the men threw 
them overboard. Other boats were going out, 
piled high with crab-pots. Men in sea-boots 
waded in the water and stumbled up and down 
the beach. There were heaps of fish by the 
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water’s edge—plaice and ray, their fins a-quiver, 
a rosy tint playing on their white bellies ; bright 
scarlet mullet and yellow sea-bream ; grey, evil- 
mouthed dog-fish, snapping and _ twining 
convulsively. The air was full of the slanting 
wings and the sonorous yelps of a flock of sea- 
gulls. A group of men stood about a natural 
rock-table, baiting spiller-hooks with cuttle ; 
about their feet lay a heap of rejected shreds and 
scraps, among them some staring eyes, which, 
severed from their bodies, looked curiously 
human and ghastly. One man was repairing 
the thwart of a boat, his hammer making cheer- 
ful music; others passed to and from the 
drying-ground with gurries—or four-handled 
barrows—full of nets. Two long-bearded 
gaffers sat side by side on a fragment of timber, 
waving their sticks in interminable argument. 
A little bare-headed urchin climbed and tumbled 
about one of the boats, till his father came up, 
seized him by a leg and an arm, hoisted him on 
his shoulder, and carried him, shouting and 
kicking, to the mother who waited above. As 
Maurice picked his way down the beach, the 
busy men turned, looked to see if a greeting 
was likely to be well received, and then de- 
livered it with a shy friendliness. 

At one corner of the beach Maurice’s eye 
was caught by a familiar collocation of red, 
white, and blue. He made his way towards 
Sampy, who, with the help of the old mare, 
harnessed this time to a farm cart, was getting 
together a load of sand and seaweed. 

‘* Hullo, young chap!” greeted him. ‘‘ Doing 
nothing in p’tickler? Sampy’s working, as 
you see—gathering oarweed and sand for 
the tatie-field. Taties, they feed on oarweed 
and sand, and we feed on they. Queer, edn’a? 
Some av us ’ull be swallering that ”’—he pointed 
to the load—‘‘ before the year’s up. There’s 
philosophy for ’ee! Well, and how’s things 
going with ’ee? Brave doings last night, so 
I’m towld, up to the owld house—courants and 
randigals on the grass by the light av the 
moon. And they tell me one young chap 
asked a maid the question, and she said ‘ no,’ 
and said it brave and stark. ’Tedn’ the first 
one she’ve slighted, neither—so they say else. 
And he’s off to-day, bag and vicycle, looking 
as wisht as wisht can be.” 

At the last words Maurice stopped wonder- 
ing at the extent and accuracy of Sampy’s in- 
formation, and started with surprise. 

‘Mr. Vincent gone ?” he exclaimed. 

‘*Vincent—that’s av ’um. Ess—he’s off— 
back to London, so they tell me. I'd be driving 
him myself if *twadn’ for the taties. Taties 
first, mortals afterwards—that’s Sampy’s rule. 
Ess, he’s off, and you’m here. One down, 
another up, as they say. But I wouldn’t if | 
was you, young chap. Plenty av cheese in the 
pantry without going sarching fur ’m inside 
traps. And that’s the last showel-full, owld 
mare, so you needn’t look round like you 
thought I was overloading ’ee. C’lk! come up, 
my dear!” 

So Vincent had gone. One knew why. 


Maurice’s thoughts went back to the moonlit 
garden, and recalled one by one the events of 
the evening before ; and now it was they that 
seemed remote and unreal. The sun was in his 
eyes—a masterful, everyday fact, with no im- 
mediate magic about it. It shone on a very 
real world, lively with bright colours—how 
vividly the golden-brown sails of the outgoing 
boats told against the blue of the sea !—busy 
with wholesome labour—those men _ hauling 
their boat up, how their muscles were visibly 
straining, and what grace the effort lent the 
most ungainly among them !—and ignoring all 
but the root emotions of life, the simple, ele- 
mentary emotions, love, pity, and the like. 
O my splendid! O my lovely!]—how did the 
lyric run? And NellyBlewett, lovingly tending 
the garrulous bundle of shawls—and her father, 
with his homely jokes and his pleasant pride in 
daughter and grandmother—yes, the moonlit 
garden and its people and their doings had 
receded somehow into a fantastically improbable 
dreamland, in which one event, and one only, 
seemed real—and that was a fleeting look that 
had passed between a man and a woman. 

‘* If I were to paint a picture,” said Maurice 
to himself, ‘‘and since allegories are the 
fashion, I would paint a deep forest pool, with 
gay dragon-flies darting about its surface, and 
the Virgin Huntress sitting beside it, gazing 
into it with musing eyes.” 


CHAPTER VI.—IN FORESTER’S STUDIO, 


TTO TRIST called on Maurice in the 
afternoon, having arranged overnight 
to take him the round of the studios. 

They had to cross to the other side of the 
village. 

‘* You have heard about Vincent ?” said Trist 
as they walked. 

** Yes,” said Maurice, and told him how he 
had heard. 

‘** It’s extraordinary,” said Trist, ‘‘ what an 
interest these people take in us, and. how they 
get to know everything about us. One would 
like to get at their point of view; it must bea 
curious one. I expect we seem as ridiculous 
to them as they do tous. But Vincent—I was 
afraid he would take it more seriously than 
than Jack does, for instance. I don’t know, 
though—with a boy like Vincent it’s as much 
wounded pride as anything. Mrs. Wilmington 
is very angry; young married women always 
are, if you’ve noticed, when a girl rejects a man ; 
they seem to take it as a personal insult—as a 
slur cast on their own wisdom in having ac- 
cepted matrimony. But she'll come round, and 
begin manceuvring on behalf of somebody else 
again. One can’t be angry with Cynthia for 
long; and I needn’t tell you she wasn’t to 
blame last night. She never encouraged him 
a bit. Nota bit!” he repeated emphatically. 
‘* She—but if I go on, you'll suppose I think 
she needs an advocate. One feels one is com- 
mitting an impertinence in defending her. By 
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the way, what do you think of her ?—though I 
needn’t ask. 

He drank in Maurice’s eulogy greedily. 

‘* Yes,” he said; ‘*‘ she’s all that, and there’s 
something else—something one can’t under- 
stand—something that makes her at once 
magnetic and unapproachable. Mystery—it’s 
acknowledged to carry its charm. One doesn’t 
care to analyse her, though. We turn in 
here.” 

A nest of fish cellars, perched on a terrace 
under the cliff, had had a passage run through 
the centre of them, and skylights fitted in the 
roofs. Within the passage the two stood before 
a row of doors. 
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he says he gets all the intellectual excitement 
of painting without the tiresome manual 
labour. The next is Cynthia’s; one doesn’t 
intrude on her when she is working. Let’s try 
Forester; he is sure to be in. Forester’s a 
man you can depend on.” 

Forester was in. He turned from his canvas 
to smile a welcome on them; then he resumed 
work. Harry Wilmington stood a little way 
behind him, right elbow on left palm, right 
forefinger meditatively stroking right cheek ; 
and behind the unconscious Wilmington stood 
Mr. William John Blewett in precisely the 
same attitude. Brent lounged on a chair 
within sight of the picture and within a 





THIS, AND NOT PAINTING, 


** Jack first,” said Trist at the first door. He 
paused with his hand on the latch, listening. 
Then he laughed. 

** Jack’s busy,” 
we'll disturb him. Listen.” 

** H-r-r-r—honk !_—_-H-r-r-r—honk ! ” 
heard, steady and persistent. 

** Jack has lunched as usual, not wisely, but 
too well,” said Trist. ‘* People misjudge Jack. 
He thinks more about his painting than you 
would imagine ; and he is always making good 
resolutions about his lunch; but when he sits 
down to it the temptation is too great. There’s 
pathos in Jack. Brent’s door comes next. But 
it’s no use trying to find Brent in his studio ; 
he shuns it like the plague. He is probably in 
one of the other studios, watching somebody 
work—his favourite occupation. In that way 


he said. ‘*I don’t think 


was 


WAS HIS CHOSEN ART. 


yard of the stove by the wall. He had a 
cigarette between his fingers; and every half 
minute, with a deft flick and jerk combined, he 
sent the ash of the cigarette into the little 
stove-pan, never once missing his aim. This, 
and not painting, was his chosen art, the one 
serious pursuit of his life, lovingly perfected by 
long hours of assiduous practice. On a plat- 
form at the end of the room stood Nelly Blewett, 
her hair down about her waist, her pretty dark 
eyes fixed on vacancy, intent on her business, 
without a glance to spare for the new-comers. 

Wilmington turned. 

‘*Aha, Maurice! Come to inspect the great 
work? We shall be curious to know how it 
strikes a man of letters, coming to it with fresh 
eyes, unprejudiced by considerations of tech- 
nique and so on.” 
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Maurice examined the picture. A _ white- 


robed girl was descending towards the spectator 
from a hill-top; she had only quitted it a 
moment before, for the level ridge ran across 
the pictyre at the height of her waist. Over- 
head was a dark sky, with a star-speck here 
and there. Behind, low down, set like a halo 
over her head, was a pallid full moon. But 
there was other light upon her—an uncanny 
grey light, the least bit flushed with rose, faint, 
but strong enough to kindle her eyes and reveal 
the expression of her face, an expression 
mingled, as it seemed, of ardent expectancy 
and shrinking dread. The meaning seemed 
plain enough. 

**Dawn?” said Maurice. 

**You have hit on the title,” said Wilming- 
ton, in a tone that congratulated him on an 
unexpected feat. ‘‘She comes down into the 
world to meet the sunrise, and all that you 
choose to make the sunrise a symbol of; isn’t 
that it, Forester?” 

Forester nodded without turning from his 
work. 

** Come down, O maid, from yonder mountain 
height,” quoted Maurice. ‘‘ But it’s wonder- 
ful!” he exclaimed, as enthusiasm mastered 
him. ‘‘ You have caught the very feeling of 
the dawn-—the expectant shiver, the unsullied 
purity, the delicate magic of it. And the girl’s 
face—how did you manage to seize that baffling 
expression? And how, with this formal, 
decorative treatment—figure in the centre, the 
moon central behind it, the level line of the hill 
dividing it—how have you contrived to make 
the whole thing natural and inevitable? Para- 
doxical!—the very formality seems to idealise 
it—to lift it beyond the forms of space and 
time.” 

**Good!” said Wilmington approvingly. 
“Very good! One recognises the literary 
touch.” 

Maurice winced a little. In all kindliness 
Wilmington had put his finger on what this 
rather self-conscious young man regarded as a 
defect—a too conspicuous trade-mark on his 
diction. 

Mr. William John Blewett thought it time to 
put in his oar. 

‘* Hatmosphere’s coming along all right, I 
think,” he said, with a critical cock of his head. 
‘* But we shall have to tone down that there 
background a bit more, b’lieve. And I keep 
on a-telling Mr. Forester that the maid’s left 
hand is a bit out of drawing.” 

‘*Ah, Blewett!” said Wilmington, his eyes 
bidding the others share the joke. ‘‘ You 
missed your vocation when you took to 
carpentering.” 

**T often think so myself, Mr. Wilmington,” 
said Blewett modestly. 

‘*A born art-critic, our friend here,” said 
Wilmington. 

Forester looked round, surprised. Decidedly 
he lacked humour. : 

They watched Forester in silence as he 
worked. He worked without haste or rest ; 
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with little imperceptible touches, yet the slowly 
emerging effect was not niggling. One admired 
the certainty—instinctive, it seemed—with 
which he transposed the commonplace studio 
light into the remote key of his chosen atmo- 
sphere. There was no pondering, no hesitation, 
as in his speech and behaviour. He was 
expressing himself in the one way that was 
natural to him; this tongue-tied man had a 
fluent brush. One judged that he did not think 
in words, as others do; he could not dress his 
naked ideas otherwise than in material form 
and colour. A painter born. What were 
Cynthia’s words. ‘‘ All he has goes to feed his 
picture.” Cynthia was not far from under- 
standing him. 

Maurice compared picture and model. Some- 
thing that struck him made him ask a question. 

‘Is it a portrait ?” 

‘‘T mean it for one,” said Forester hesita- 
tingly, when he found that nobody answered 
for him. ‘‘I paint what I see—try to, I mean. 
Of course there’s the expression ; but even there 
Nelly helps me. She knows what is wanted.” 

‘* Forester’s deepest conviction,” said Wil- 
mington, ‘“‘is that he is utterly lacking in 
imagination.” 

**T can’t do without my model,” said 
Forester. 

Nelly blushed a little and smiled a littie, 
instantly composing her features to an intense 
gravity. It was evident that she took her 
duties very seriously. 

Wilmington and Trist engaged in a discussion 
on the nature of imagination, Brent throwing in 
a lazy word occasionally. While they talked 
and theorised, Forester continued to work 
steadily, and Maurice puzzled over the face in 
the picture. It was Nelly Blewett and it was 
not. It called some memory or association up 
to the brink of consciousness, without fetching 
it quite across. Where? When? 

Forester’s brush was on the face; was 
Forester’s steady brush trembling ever so little ? 
At the same moment the discussion behind 
broke off ; Maurice looked round ; and his eyes, 
going straight from Nelly’s face in the picture 
to Cynthia’s face in the flesh, solved the puzzle 
for him in an instant. 

Had none of the others noticed it? Apparently 
not. Of course it was involuntary ; Forester 
himself was unconscious of it. Could one be 
mistaken? No, it was there; the merest 
suggestion, it was true, but quite unmistakable. 
And she had entered silently, and Forester had 
not looked round, and his hand had trembled. 
Maurice had the uncomfortable, half-guilty 
feeling of one who stumbles unwittingly on 
another’s carefully hidden secret. There was 
one face that Forester studied more than his 
model’s—studied so unremittingly that it 
coloured his thoughts at all times, and led his 
brush astray, unknown to himself. 

Cynthia advanced and inspected the picture, 
standing close to Forester’s elbow. Forester 
stiffened, continued to work doggedly for a 
brief space, and then put down his brush. 
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** You can rest, Nelly,” he said to the girl. 

It was incidentally noted that Brent had 
sacrificed his half-smoked cigarette: Brent's 
way of paying sincere homage. 

Nelly sat down and glanced brightly about 
her, smiling recognition at Maurice. With 
the smile still lingering, she looked at Cynthia, 
seeming to study her dress and bearing, 
perhaps as a child studies a copy set. Cynthia 
became aware of eyes upon her ; she looked up 
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come crowding on one. One might fit innumer- 
able meanings to it.” 

‘‘Have you noticed that there are no 
shadows ?” said Cynthia. ‘It is the shadowless 
time ; the moonlight and the light of the dawn 
balance each other. It is the moment of sus- 
pense—the uncertain, uncoloured moment. She 
comes out of the shadow, and when the sun 
rises and the world takes colour, the shadows 
will quicken again.” 











FORFSTER WAS FIDDLING WITH HIS BRUSHES, 


and met Nelly’s gaze. Nelly’s smile vanished, 
and she shrank as from a blow. 

What did it mean? It might be explained 
by a reference to the indispensable Sampy, with 
his proud young lady and his wild beast show, 
with a footnote on the instinctive rivalry 
between two beautiful women, a rivalry that 
had no object, but was innate and inevitable. 
One did not care tocriticise Cynthia’s behaviour, 
but here was something that jarred a little. 

Cynthia asked Maurice what he thought of 
the picture. 

“It is marvellous!” he said. ‘‘ At the first 
glance it was all plain and simple ; but when one 
studies it, all kinds of hints and suggestions 


Forester was fiddling with his brushes ; one 
could see that he was listening with painful 
intentness. 

‘* And she quits the moon,” said Maurice. 
‘** She has done with it, and yet she is wearing 
it as one wears an ornament. There is a mean- 
ing, if one could grasp it; a hint of half- 
discarded divinity, perhaps; and that opens 
out a whole field of new meanings.” 

‘**Really,” said Harry Wilmington, politely 
incredulous, ‘‘ one doubts if our friend Forester 
intended all these things—these very subtle 
things. Eh, Forester?” 

** 1—I didn’t think them all out,” stammered 
Forester, smiling. ‘‘I haven't the wits. I 
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partly guessed at some of them in a way—not 
clearly. But I am glad to be told they are 
there.” 

‘**Isn’t it the clearest mark of imagination in 
a picture, or a poem, or a piece of music,” said 
Cynthia, ‘‘ that it suggests more than it was 
meant to suggest? It opens a window on to 
things beyond—-a ‘magic casement,’” she 
quoted. ‘‘ There’s a phrase I have read some- 
where—‘ inexact and boundless ’—it seems to 
apply. Mr. Forester’s work wouldn’t be what it 
is, if he had thought it all out beforehand. He 
won't think us impertinent for finding more in 
it than he finds himself. It is the highest praise 
we can give him.” 

Her eyes were warm with admiration for the 
painter. The man drew a breath. 

The bang of a door was heard outside ; 
another door echoed it. There was laughter 
in the passage, and Ethel Ralston entered, fol- 
lowed by Jack Gibbs. Apparently the worker’s 
studio was a recognised meeting-place for the 
idler folk of the colony. 

Jack threw himself into a chair. 

‘*Phew! Resting, I see, Forester. So am 
I. This hot weather takes it out of one, 
doesn’t it?” 

Otto Trist grinned at Maurice. 

‘“We are hindering Mr. Forester,” said 
Cynthia, and moved to go. 

‘*Oh, come, Miss Paget, don’t go the 
moment I come in!” cried Jack. ‘‘ You know 
that nothing hinders old Forester. He could 
work in a boiler factory.” 

‘*T feel lazy to-day,” said Forester, with a 
nervous laugh. 

Jack peeped up at the skylight. ‘‘ Are the 
heavens falling ?”” he exclaimed comically. 

Forester tried again. ‘It’s getting near 
tea-time,” he said; ‘‘ and the light is chang- 
ing. Thank you, Nelly; I don’t think you 
need stay. Please don’t go, any of you.” 

None of the others had moved, but he re- 
frained from addressing Cynthia directly. 
Cynthia turned back from the door. 

‘*Has anybody seen Mr. Vincent to-day?” 
asked Ethel Ralston abruptly ; and her innocent 
eyes sought Cynthia out. 

In the sudden silence Otto Trist spoke 
quickly, loudly, and at random. 

‘*Miss Paget is right about imagination. 
With every real work of art, it’s a matier of 
points of view. One pair of eyes will never 
exhaust it ; to get at its full meaning one must 
take everybody’s opinion and then generalise.” 

‘* But has anybody seen Mr. Vincent?” Ethel 
Ralston persisted. 


‘* Why, Miss Ralston,” exclaimed Jack Gibbs, 
** don’t you know that Vincent ouch !” 

Lex talionis! Otto Trist had trodden on 
Jack’s toe. A more delicate hint he would 
never have taken. 

‘* And your picture, Miss Paget—how is it 
getting on?” said Wilmington, rallying to the 
defence. 

Cynthia’s cheeks had mounted the least per- 
ceptible colour. 

‘*Mr. Vincent has left Tregurda, Ethel,” she 
said quietly. She disdained to ignore the 
covert attack; she disdained to fence with it or 
to show annoyance. 

Miss Ralston was bent on mischief. ‘‘ What 
can have taken him away so suddenly?” she 
asked. 

Maurice considered her behaviour ill-bred, 
to say the least. Already a partisan, he was 
fast conceiving a dislike for Miss Ethel Ralston. 

‘I am sorry he is gone,” said Cynthia 
gravely and sincerely. 

‘So am I,” said Ethel Ralston. ‘‘ Suchanice 
boy. A littke—what shall I say ?—a little 
moonstruck, perhaps; but he would have 
grown out of that. What can have driven 
him away?” 

Oh, for a moment of Mrs. Wilmington ! One 
might smile at her, but she possessed the 
tact to steer out of an intolerable situation. 
The others seemed helpless. There was a 
dusky flush in Forester’s face, and in his 
gentle eyes a fire that warned one of passions 
carefully controlled. It might be hard to raise 
his anger, but one would not care to try. 
Brent was mechanically rolling a cigarette ; 
Trist was carefully inspecting his finger-nails ; 
Wilmington had taken up an_ elaborately 
critical pose before the picture. Even Jack 
Gibbs woke to a vague consciousness of the 
situation, and muttered something about the 
oppressive warmth of the weather. 

Relief came from an unexpected quarter. 
Mr. William John Blewett advanced a step, 
hemmed to attract attention, and remarked : 

‘*A nice young chap, as you say, miss. But 
I never thought much av his painting. His 
colouring was terr’ble crude ; his values wadn’ 
up to much; and as for composition, ’a didn’ 
know the maning av the word.” 

They were glad of an excuse to laugh ; and 
Mr. Blewett’s appropriation of art-jargon had 
full honour done to it. Under cover of the 
laughter a general move was made; the 
others went to their studios, and Maurice re- 
turned to his lodgings, taking with him plenty 
of food for meditation. 
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LADIES’ GALLERY OF THE OLD HOUSE OF COMMONS (ST. STEPHEN'S CHAPE!). 
(from an Original Sketch by Mrs. Lefroy 


'T'HIS is said to be an irreverent and careless 
age, in which little regard is shown to 
what is old and venerable, and the ancient 

traditions of respect and reverence are thrown 

aside witha light heart. But in one way, at all 
events, this age is showing itself more tender 
and reverent than many which went before it. 

The relics of past days, in the shape of old build- 

ings, which rude hands formerly swept away, 

can never be re-created, but at least we are 
careful of what still remains to us, and by 
inscriptions and brass plates do what may be 
done to keep the memory of perished treasures 
green in the spots where they once existed. 
The Houses of Parliament are a notable 
example of this. The sight-seers who stream 
through them on Saturdays may be constantly 
seen stopping to look at a brass plate let 
into the stone steps at the south end of West- 
minster Hall, and spelling out the inscription 
which tells that on this spot Charles 1 stood 
at his trial. Fewer notice a group of small 
squares of brass which are studded over the 
floor at the upper end of St. Stephen’s Hall, 
through which the visitors pass on their way out. 

The squares are small and insignificant, and 

the brass plate which tells their legend, on the 

wall of the hall near by, is not prominent. 
The squares, when studied, resolve them- 
selves into eight—four marking the corners of 

a square, some four feet in diameter, the other 


four indicating an oblong space in front of the 
square. Most visitors would look bewildered 
if you told them that the hall in which they are 
standing was the former House of Commons, 
and that the bits of brass at their feet indicate 
the positions and probable dimensions of the 
Speaker’s chair and the table of the House. 
The House of Commons, to the mind of the 
British citizen, is much more a body than a 
place; and not much thought is commonly 
bestowed on the history of the buildings in 
which—from the days of Edward 1 onwards 
that body has found its home. 

And it is, in truth, difficult to realise that that 
bare lofty hall in which we are standing, con- 
templating those marks in the floor, is the 
rebuilt facsimile of St. Stephen's Chapel, which, 
from the time of Edward vi till the year 1834, 
was the local habitation of the House of 
Commons. It is hard to picture it as it used 
to be, one of the stateliest and most richly 
decorated of the several royal chapels belonging 
to the palaces of the English sovereigns, or to 
realise the fact that, from the time of its re- 
building by Edward m1 till the dissolution of 
the monasteries, mass was daily said in this 
place, and the elaborate ritual of pre-Reforma- 
tion days was conducted by a collegiate body 
of thirty-eight persons. ; 

We can understand this better when we have 
paid a visit to the sub-chapel or crypt, under 
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St. Stephen’s Hall, which is approached from 
the corner of Westminster Hall, and which 
was restored and refitted, when the Houses of 
Parliament were rebuilt, for sacred uses. This 
low-roofed chapel, with its massive splendid 
vaulting giving to it somewhat the effect of a 
cave, was known in early times as the chapel 
of St. Mary-in-the-Vaults. It must now look, 
in its main features, very much as it did when 
‘*morning mass” was frequently celebrated 
there. 

We must, then, picture to ourselves St. 
Stephen’s Chapel as a rich and beautiful 
specimen of late Decorated work—a lofty 
oblong building, with a slender pierced turret 
at each corner and five large splendid windows 
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covered, partly with stone-work, painted and 
gilt in the most delicate fashion, and partly 
with oil paintings of a great variety of subjects. 
All round the chapel, against the wall, ran 
two seats of Purbeck marble, one above the 
other ; and between the windows clustered 
columns of the same material soared up to sup- 
port the roof. Between these columns ran an 
exquisite dado, subdivided into niches by marble 
pilasters. In these niches were painted full- 
length figures of angels, with wing's of peacocks’ 
feathers, and holding before them pieces of 
drapery covered with different patterns ; 
while above them was a frieze of coats of arms 
and heraldic devices. An engraving of these 
graceful figures, as given in Smith’s ‘‘ Antiqui- 
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down either side, filled with elaborate tracery 
and stained glass, and a low-pitched roof, 
ceiled within with carved wood-work. The east 
end of the chapel, of course, faced the river, 
and the effect of it, seen from a boat or from 
Westminster Bridge. as it rose above the trees 
of the Speaker’s garden, must have been very 
similar to the view of King’s College Chapel, 
seen from ‘‘the backs.” The west end, which 
faced the east end of the Abbey, had an elabor- 
ately carved front and an arched doorway, from 
which it is supposed that a graceful double 
staircase led down into the street. 

The internal decorations of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel seem to have been as rich and splendid 
as the taste and skill of a magnificent age knew 
how to make them. The entire walls of the 
chapel, from the floor to the roof, were 





STEPHEN'S CHAPEL: 


TEMP. EDWARD Ill. 


ties of Westminster,” is here reproduced. 
Between this dado and the bases of the win- 
dows the wall was divided into compartments, 
in which were painted historical scenes from 
the Bible and legends of the saints ; and above 


these came the large Decorated windows, 
with their rich tracery and splendour of 


painted glass. The decorations of the east wall 
of the chapel appear to have been richer still ; 
here, besides oil-frescoes illustrating the birth 
and infancy of our Lord, portrait figures are 
described of Queen Philippa and her daughters, 
of priests and a bishop in rich dresses, of Ed- 
ward 11 and his five sons then living, together 
with St. George, all in armour. 

This then was the splendid casket which, 


1 A print showing these graceful figures is to be found in 
Smith's ‘‘ Antiquities of Westminster,” p. 153. 
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from about the year 1548 onwards, enshrined 
that precious jewel, the House of Commons. 
We are not to imagine, however, that those 
beautiful painted walls, with their exquisite 
shafts and rich stone carvings, remained the 
background of the scene during the long 
sojourn of the Lower House within St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. Whether 


a new set used to be provided, the housekeeper 
claiming, on such an occasion, the old hangings 
as her fee.” ' Those were the days of official 
perquisites. 

In Queen Anne’s reign Sir Christopher Wren 
was employed to repair the House of Commons 
and fit it with galleries, for the better accom- 





at first the members ranged 
themselves on the marble 
benches under the painted 
walls, with the light falling 
fitfully on them through 
the great stained windows 


and their voices losing 
themselves among _ the 
echoes of the timbered 





roof, some fifty feet above 
their heads, we do not 
know, for no contemporary 
pictures of the interior of 
the House, or records of 
work done therein, have 
been discovered. But it is 
clear, from representations 
of the House of Commons 
in session, on seals of the 
period, that by the first half 
of the seventeenth century 
—if no earlier—-the chamber 
had been fitted with an 
inner shell entirely conceal- 
ing the original building, 
having a fiat wooden roof, some twelve or fifteen 
feet lower than the roof of the chapel, hideous 
square-headed casement windows, much smaller 
than King Edward’s beautiful traceried ones, 
and plain wainscotted walls, behind which the 


exquisite stone-work, clustered shafts, and 
glowing frescoes of the original building 


vanished from sight and, with the lapse of years, 
from memory also. (These decorations were 
destined to reappear, by the merest accident, in 
the year 1800, when the wainscotting of the 
chamber was removed preparatory to enlarging 
the House, after the union with Ireland.. Then, 
**on the eleventh day of August in that year,” 
these paintings were discovered to the asto- 
nished eyes of the workmen who were busy 
taking down the side walls. Mr. J. T. Smith, 
the zealous antiquary, whose grand old book 
on ‘*‘ The Antiquities of Westminster” is now 
a rare treasure, made his industrious memo- 
randa and drawings ; and—almost as he drew— 
the glories vanished for ever, under the pick- 
axes and shoveis of the workmen.) 

Cope’s fresco of the Arrest of the Five 
Members, in one of the corridors of the ‘‘ New 
Palace,” shows us the House of Commons as it 
must have looked at this stage of its history. 

In 1651 the walls were hung with tapestries, 
as appears from the perspective view of the 
chamber on the Great Seal made for the Pro- 
tector Cromwell. Smith tells us that ‘ Mr. 
Onslow, when Speaker, has been heard to say 
that he remembered the tapestry hangings 
being up, and that at every new Parliament 











ST. STEPHEN'S CHAPEL, AS ALTERED IN 1890. 


modation of members. The last structural 
change which took place in the building 
before the final change when the great fire of 
October, 1834, swept it all away—was, as | 
have said, at the time of the Union, in 1800. 
One hundred additional members had to be 
provided with seats; and this was done by 
the setting back of the side walls of the chapel, 
between the piers supporting the roof, thus 
increasing the breadth of the House by two 
feet only, on either side. This seems a small 
gain to be the price of losing all those mural 
paintings and decorations, and the fine large 
windows, with their tracery and painted glass, 
all of which were swept away under the very 
eyes of Mr. Smith, to whom alone we owe the 
knowledge of what treasures then were lost. 

The accompanying illustration, taken from 
Mr. Smith’s book, shows what the chapel 
looked like outside after these alterations, and 
how the thin modern walls filled up the arched 
spaces formerly occupied by the great Deccrated 
windows, with their triple mullions and 
elaborate tracery. The view of the east front, 
taken shortly after the fire, is from Brayley and 
Britton’s ‘‘ History of the Ancient Palace and 
late Houses of Parliament at Westminster,” 
published in 1836, and now a scarce book. It 
shows how the tracery of the east window had 
been treated, in order to admit the three small 
circular-headed windows lighting the Commons’ 
chamber. 

What at this time was the appearance of the 

1 ** Antiquities,” p. 144. 
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inside of the House can be seen by studying the 
accompanying illustration, which is also taken 
from Brayley and Britton. Here we have a 
sectional view of ‘‘St. Stephen’s Chapel and 
Crypt, as fitted up for the House of Commons, 
1834.” It shows how ingeniously the Commons’ 
chamber was fitted inside the Gothic chapel, 
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the usual way for members to enter was, as 
they mostly do now, through Westminster Hall. 


The part marked 1 on our plan was, as | 
said, the loft above the ceiling of the House 
itself. The outside view of St. Stephen’s shows 
us that this loft was lighted by little windows 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF ST. STEPHEN'S CHAPEL AND CRYPT, AS FITTED UP FOR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1834. 


and how entirely the kernel concealed the outer 
shell ! 

The letters on the plan refér to the descrip- 
tion accompanying it in the text, but we can, 
in part at least, make use of them here. a and 
B are the sub-chapel or crypt, which we must 
remember resisted the fire of 1834, thanks to the 
massive strength of the floor figured in the 
plan, whereby that part of the chapel was 
preserved tous. cis the House of Commons 
itself, with its galleries, five tiers of members* 
seats, Speaker’s chair and table, all duly figured. 
1 is the loft, or space between the ceiling of the 
House and the roof of the chapel, whereof 
more anon. Eis the original Gothic porch or 
vestibule of the chapel. Fis a modern front, of 
the beginning of the present century, run up in 
front of the original west front, and cased with 
stucco. G is the fine south gable and great 
window of Westminster Hall, over which the 
flames actually danced on that October night, 
but, thanks to the courage and perseverance of 
a few firemen, were conquered before they had 
got fatal hold. 

The plan shows us that the House itself did 
not fill the whole length of the chapel, which 
was about go feet. The chamber included the 
first three windows from the east end; the 
remaining space was occupied by the lobby of 
the House. There was an entrance to the 
lobby from the street facing the Abbey; but 


of the humblest description, inserted in the 
modern wall. In spite of these, it must have 
been a queer dark stuffy place enough ; and in 
these days of comfort and consideration for 
womankind, it will be difficult to believe that 
that loft was the only place answering to the 
comfortable Ladies’ Gallery of the present House 
of Commons. 

How could the poor ladies hear or see any- 
thing whatever? you may well ask. Please 
notice a round erection, just over c in the plan, 
standing midway on the ceiling of the House 
of Commons. That was the ventilator of the 
House, above the great chandelier that burnt a 
king’s ransom in wax candles ; and ¢hat, if you 
please, was the Ladies’ Gallery! 

I am able here to give an illustration which is 
probably unique, and as such a real curiosity in 
its way—a view of the ventilator as it appeared 
from the cock-loft, and the seat round it which 
held the visitors. This quaint little drawing 
was made by a lady whose childhood and 
youth were passed in an official residence of 
the o/d Houses of Parliament, and who died, in 
January 1898, in her ninetieth year. She was 
the daughter of Mr. John Rickman, Clerk 
Assistant of the Table between 1814 and 1840.!' 


' A drawing by this ladv, who became Mrs. Lefroy, was 
reproduced in the ‘ Leisure Hour” for November 1898. It repre- 
sented the old Exchequer Buildings formerly the Star Chamber, 
which stood in New Palace Yard up to 1826. 
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She has left behind her a MS. book of recollec- 
tions of her young days, and of the interesting 
people she saw and the memorable sights she 
beheld—for her girlhood was lived through in 
stirring times. From this book I have the 
privilege of quoting her recollections of ‘‘ the 
roof” and the excitement of going there. 

She begins by telling—what we already 
know—of how St. Stephen’s was the chapel 
of ‘* the old palace of Westminster,” and how, 
when the palace ‘‘ was vacated by its royal 
inhabitants, it was lent by the Crown for the 
use of Parliaments ” ; the chapel itself *‘ being 
assigned for the House of Commons to sit 
in. 

She continues : ‘‘ The upper part was cut 
off by a ceiling, so making the groined roof 
and upper part of the Gothic windows into 
a loft. This upper storey was frequented by 
ladies who had itching ears for the debates, 
and tickets of admission were granted by 
the Speaker or M.P.’s. They looked down 
through peep-holes in the green baize screen 
which encircled the aperture over the chan- 
delier of wax candles, and could see fairly 
well, by glances to the right and left, the 
Treasury Bench and its wis-d-vis, with the 
Speaker on his elevated chair, and the three 
Clerks at the Table ia front of him, with the 
large red morocco dispatch-boxes on either 
side, and the Mace, the badge of the Royal 
Authority to the Speaker, lying at the front 
edge of the Table in its groove. Our dear 
father sat centre of the three, in his silk 
gown and powdered wig; Mr. Ley on his 
right, Mr. William Ley on his left. 

‘*We were very pleased when sometimes 
papa came in to his late tea, and said that 
a good debate was coming on—unexpectedly 
no doubt—and the roof was pretty vacant, so 
we might have tickets and go there; and so 
I have heard Canning, Lord Castlereagh, 
Peel, Joseph Hume, Lord Palmerston, Mr. 
Goulbourn as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
all this before your mother and I were 
married, and we went together. It wasa 
mysterious dark approach, with a chance 
light, and we were expected to walk lightly 
—but the full-dress servants of the House, 
in their bags and buckles and silk stock- 
ings and a suit of black, were very attentive ; 
one, I think, was special for the ladies, who 
brought up cups of tea. 

‘Our father, with his great sense of pro- 
priety, did not half like to know that we were 
up there; and once or twice a lady’s ring has 
dropped down on the table before him!” 


These lively girlish reminiscences and the 
little sketch make us realise the scene and pro- 
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ceedings as no formal descriptions would do. 
The ladies sit round the green baize screen, 
flapping their fans and sipping their cups of tea, 
The hot breath of the wax candles rises in their 
faces, and with it comes the sound of the states- 
men’s voices. Perhaps it is Canning, making 
a display of that ‘‘ showy brilliancy’ which 
characterised his speeches; or Lord Castle- 
reagh’s stately figure and commanding face can 
be descried far down below ; or Peei’s calm, cold 
dignified utterances rise, clear as glass, to the 
watchful ears above, in one of his famous 
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EAST FRONT OF ST. STEPHEN'S CHAPEL, WHEN USED AS THE 
HOUSE QF COMMONS. 


speeches. All are listened to intently and 
discussed with eager comments afterwards. 
For those were the days of great men and 
great events, when the modern England, 
wherein we live in such peace and quietness, 
was slowly a-making, amidst pain and effort 
and the conflict of minds; and the wives 
and daughters looked on, with hearts full ot 
sympathy and anxiety and eager hopefulness. 
MARY E. PALGRAVE, 














WITH TILLY IN ROTHENBURG. 


A WHITSUNTIDE FESTIVAL. 





T Whitsuntide every year a curious festival 

is held in the ancient city of Rothenburg, 

a city little known to the casual tourist, 

but known and loved by many an artist who 

has revelled in its old-world beauties and 
associations. 

Man has done much for Rothenburg—its 
churches, its city wall and gates, its Rathaus, 
its quaint dwelling-houses, all bear eloquent 
testimony to his genius and skill; but perhaps 
the best thing he has done is this—he has let 
it alone ! 

Probably its position has saved the town from 
the destroying hand of the modern speculator. 
It lies on the way to nowhere, and the railway 
connecting it with the world runs into a 
veritable cu/-de-sac. 

Here the great table-land which extends 
from Niirnberg (thirty-six miles to the east) 
comes to an abrupt termination, and beneath 
the strong walls of Rothenburg the green 
hills slope down precipitously on three sides to 
the valley of the Tauber. 

The greater number of visitors to the town 
come by train, the line conveying them hither 
being a loop from the main line between 





THE INNER RUDER-THOR, ROTHENBUKG. 


Ansbach and Wirzburg, which branches off at 
Steinach. This is, of course, the easiest, the 
speediest, and the cheapest mode of travel, but 
those advantages are considerably discounted 
by the loss of the indescribable beauty of the 
approach from the opposite side. 

Those who have time at their disposal, and 
either the means to’ hire a carriage or the 
strength for a ten-mile walk, should leave the 
train at Niederstettin (Mergentheim-Crailsheim 
line) and pursue the journey thence after the 
manner of their forefathers, to whom steam 
power was unknown. 

I happened to be staying on a visit with a 
German baroness, at one of those old feudal 
castles which give the picturesque touch to 
many a German landscape. The castle in 
question had belonged to Gétz von Berlich- 
ingen—he of the Iron Hand, made world 
famous by Goethe’s drama bearing his name. 
By this stalwart knight the property was sold 
to the ancestors of my friends, and in their 
family it has remained ever since. 

It had been decided that I must see 
Rothenburg and Rothenburg’s great festival ; 
and at six o’clock on Whit-Monday morning | 


























was up and looking out of my window upon 
great patches of light, and correspondingly 
great patches of heavy shadow, lying on the 
pine-covered hills surrounding us, while in the 
valley the Jagst glittered in the morning sun- 
shine as it ran its merry course, passing on its 
way the old castle of Jagsthausen, still the 
home of the Berlichingens. 

{n the courtyard beneath me the comfortable 
old-fashioned landau was being got ready for 
us, and before the church clock had struck 
seven the second time—it strikes every hour 
twice !—we were rolling over the drawbridge 
which spans the moat. 

Our horses went at a steady pace, for they 
knew quite well that they had endless hills to 
climb, and it was nine o’clock when we arrived 
at Niederstettin—our half-way halting-place. 
Fresh horses had been ordered for us here, 
and while we were waiting for them to be 
harnessed, we went into the quaint little inn, 
which is also the post-office, had a second 
breakfast, and despatched the inevitable 
picture post-cards to the members of the 
family whom we had left at home. 

Then with new steeds we pursued our journey. 

We had been driving up a hill for about an 
hour, when, arriving at the top, we came to an 
abrupt standstill. 

No fairy’s wand could have produced a picture 
more instantaneous, more beautiful, or more 
unexpected, than that which faced us, and it is 
my utter inability to describe it which prompts 
me to say to every intending visitor to 
Rothenburg, ‘‘Go by Niederstettin, and see it 
for yourself.” 

We were on the crest of a hill, with pine- 
forests all round us. Beneath us flowed the 
silver Tauber ; and starting up from its banks 
on the opposite side, rose the vine-clad hill 
which is crowned by the most wonderful, the 
most fascinating of cities. 

The space dividing us was so small that a 
modern army, placed where we stood, could have 
made mincemeat of Rothenburg in half an hour, 
but we laughed to think how futile must have 
been the shots of Piccolomini when, in 1634, he 
bombarded the old town from this side. 

Here Rothenburg was safe. Her strong 
walls, intersected at thirty-three points by 
massive towers and gateways, present a fear- 
less front to the enemy, and as she now stands, 
with her great stone girdle, she has stood six 
hundred years. 

But the old town, like Achilles, had one vul- 
nerable point. It was as easy for an opposing 
army to enter on the east side as it is now 
for the railway to approach that way; and the 
festival which we had come out to see com- 
memorates an event in the Thirty Years’ War 
by means. of which Rothenburg was saved 
when, after heroic resistance, she had capitu- 
lated and given the lives of her citizens into 
the hands of Tilly, the most inhuman tyrant 
that even that protracted and terrible war pro- 
duced, a man whose fanaticism and cruelty were 
exceeded by none but the Spaniard Alva. 
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As we continued our journey down the hill 
that Whit-Monday morning, the town faded 
gradually from our sight: first only its red roofs 
remaining visible, next the points of its high 
church spires, and finally even these being lost 
in the windings of the forest road. 

Then I, being the foreigner, had many ques- 
tions to ask, and my kind hosts were only too 
glad to tell me all that I wanted to know. ~ 

The play that we were going to see was 
written by a master-glazier of Rothenburg, 
called Hérber, and on June 5, 1881, it was first 
performed as a 250 years’ celebration of the event 
which it commemorates. Since then it has been 
repeated annually, and it has now become a 
recognised institution. All the performers are 
natives of the place, honest citizens, for whose 
artistic shortcomings ample atonement is made 
by their earnestness and patriotism. 

The music is supplied by the town band, and 
Herr Birkmeier, an artist now resident in Munich, 
but who was born in the old city on the Tauber, 
gave valuable help in designing the historical 
costumes and in arranging the tableaux and pro- 
cessions, upon which much of the success of the 
enterprise depends. 

It must be remembered that until 1802, when 
it was absorbed into Bavaria, Rothenburg was 
a free town, subject only to the Imperial Crown. 
During the Thirty Years’ War it was one of 
the chief strongholds of Protestantism, a circum- 
stance which won for it the animosity of the 
Roman Catholic party, of which the Emperor 
was the head, but on the other hand gained for 
it the staunch support of Gustavus Adolphus, 
the great Protestant King of Sweden; the 
only man who, as a soldier, could meet the 
terrible Tilly, the Emperor’s field-marshal, on 
equal ground. 

Tilly’s opinion of his splendid enemy is worth 
quoting.' ‘‘The King of Sweden,” he is re- 
ported to have declared, ‘‘ is an opponent whose 
wisdom and bravery are equal. He is 
experienced in war, he is in the prime of life, and 
his army, consisting of Swedes, Germans, Finns, 
Laplanders, Scots, and Englishmen, is bound 
into one nation by blind obedience.” 

Unluckily for Rothenburg, Gustavus Adolphus 
was not there when Tilly made his fatal attack 
upon the town. 

But I must leave the play to tell its story. 

Our entrance into the beautiful old city was, 
in one respect, like that of the famous Lars 
Porsena into ancient Rome, for 


** The horsemen and the footmen 
Were pouring in amain 
From many a stately market-place, 
From many a fruitful plain.” 


The result was certainly somewhat incongru- 
ous, the modern aspect of the sightseers forming 
a startling contrast to the seventeenth-century 
trappings of the townsfolk. 

Early in the morning an imposing guard, in 
Swedish uniform, had been stationed at each 
of the gates and in front of the Rathaus ; and 

1 From Schiller's ‘‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War. 
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in this beautiful ed:fice—the actual scene of the 
historic event—the principal scenes of the repre- 
sentation took place. 

The building consists of two parts : the newer 
part— namely, the front, which faces the market- 
place, and is in Renaissance style—dates from 
1572-1578, while the older Gothic portion, with 
its tower one hundred and eighty feet high, and 
its richly carved portal, was begun in 1240. 
The Saal is part of the older building, but the 
entrance to it is now, as it was in Tilly’s day, 
through the so-called ‘‘ New” Rathaus. 

Probably few members of the audience seated 
in the old Saal each Whitsun morning realise 
that hundreds of years ago, on this very spot, 
terrific tragedies have been rehearsed, and that 
beneath its floor the dungeons yet exist into 
which no ray of light has ever penetrated, and 
in the foul depths of which wretcl.ed prisoners 
—often innocent men—have languished for 
months, perhaps years, till merciful death put 
an end to their sufferings. 

On the temporary platform no attempt is made 
at display. The long table, high-backed chairs, 
and an antique carved cabinet, which form the 
necessary furniture of the Council Chamber, are 
there, and there is nothing more. 

It is this simplicity and sincerity which gives 
the great charm to the proceedings. The word- 
ing of the play is cumbrous, often pompous. 

And if the author has little Art, what shall be 
said of the men and women who repeat his lines ? 

Only this—and it is high praise : 

They tell their tale with simple, childlike 
earnestness, each one feeling that to him, or 
her, an honour has fallen in having been chosen 
to play a part, however small, in a pageant 
which has for its sole object the desire to keep 
alive the memory of sufferings nobly borne and 
victory bravely won. 

The story is briefly this : 

Biirgermeister Bezold sits alone in the 
Rathaus one September morning in 1631. He 
has spent the night on this spot watching and 
praying for the beleaguered city, outside the 
walls of which the Imperial troops, under the 
command of Tilly, demand admittance. 

Such admittance means death or dishonour 
to the Protestant population of the town, and 
the senators and officers who now enter the 
chamber strengthen their chief in his deter- 
mination to guard his sacred trust and resist 
the enemy to the last. 

A small company of Rothenburgers, led by a 
brave young soldier, called Staudt, appear. 
They take the oath of fidelity, receive the bless- 
ing of the church, and depart to guard the chief 
gate or die in the attempt. 

The pastor now begs that the town be sum- 
moned to unite in prayer; the bells of the 
neighbouring church ring out, and presently we 


hear the deep tones of the organ and the solemn - 


voices of the choir singing the Psalm, ‘‘ Adisde 
with us, in Thy Mercy.” 

There is a hallowed stillness in the room, and 
the music, mellowed by distance, floats dreamily 
on the summer air. 


WITH TILLY IN ROTHENBURG. 









But suddenly the doors burst open, and thick 
and fast the messengers of woe pour in. The 
enemy’s advance has been heroically withstood, 
but by the explosion of a barrel of gunpowder 
outside the Klingenthor an entrance has been 
forced, and young Staudt himself, wounded and 
dying, brings the fatal news of the loss of his 
brave company. 

He is quickly followed by the Imperial officers 
and the terrible Tilly. The Emperor’s field- 
marshal is an awe-inspiring figure, dressed in a 
green satin doublet and wearing a huge hat 
with a long red ostrich feather, which partly 
hides his sinister features. His imperious spirit 
can ill brook the opposition offered to his entry, 
and in no measured terms he pours out his wrath 
upon the offending Rothenburgers. 


THE KLINGENTHOR, ROTHENBURG. 


Finally he decrees that. the chief men of the 
town shall die, and bids the Biirgermeister fetch 
the executioner. 

Bezold’s niece, with her two little children 
clinging to her gown, falls weeping at the 
tyrant’s feet and piteously begs for her uncle’s 
life ; but her prayers fall on ears of stone, and 
she is carried away fainting by her attendants. 

Meanwhile the men of Rothenburg hold their 
heads high. They have done their duty and 
each one is ready to die. They ask for no mercy, 
for they expect none, and they watch the course 
of the next proceedings with indifference and 
disdain. 

Anna Winterbach, the daughter of the 
cellarer, approaches the wrathful Tilly, and with 
hicneyed words and humble mien she offers him 
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a welcome to Rothenburg, and begs him to taste 
the famous Tauber wine. 

The great soldier ignores her, but he takes 
the goblet in his hand, and, after looking at it 
for a second, he sips the wine. 

It is very good, and he sips again. The exe- 
cutioner has not yet appeared, and he begins to 
relent. Finally, having expressed his astonish- 
ment at the size of the goblet, he offers to 
pardon the men of Rothenburg if one man can 
be found who will empty’ it at a draught. 

The brutal challenge is tantamount to in- 
flicting the death sentence on one man, but, as 
such, it finds ready acceptance. A former 
Biirgermeister, Nusch, stands forward. He 
actually drinks the contents of the goblet at 
one draught, and Rothenburg is saved. 

The foregoing is a bare outline of the little 
play which is acted every Whit-Monday morning 
with intense enthusiasm. 





mixed feelings, for the infamies of the tyrant 
do not altogether eclipse the magnificence of 
the worthy citizen whose honest heart beats 
proudly beneath the green satin doublet. He 
rides his white charger with much dignity, and 
is followed by his generals, also on horseback. 

Next we have a Dominican friar, a regiment 
of militia, and then the Swedish commander, 
Rinkenberg. He, of course, comes in for a 
large share of applause, which waxes hilarious 
when, after a further detachment of soldiers, 
the worthy cellarer is seen trudging along, 
bearing his huge goblet. 

Women in picturesque costumes come next, 
among them the wily Anna, carrying the great 
keys of the city on a cushion. She smiles 
demurely as she passes, and, needless to say, 
her greeting is right hearty. 

Among the company which surrounds the 
good Birgermeister Bezold, old Nusch, the 








THE FATAL CUP. 


It is a record of an absolutely real historical 
event, the actual goblet emptied by the famous 
old Birgermeister being still in the possession 
of his descendants, and lent by them for these 
occasions. It need scarcely be said that it 
now contains nothing more harmful than air, 
and after it has been drained, with elaborate 
effort, of its imaginary contents, the hero of 
the performance shares the honours of the day 
with his fellow-actors, being second to none, 
unless it be to the magnificent Tilly. 

Outside the Rathaus a procession is formed 
which parades through the old town, and which 
is the most picturesque feature of the festival. 

A company of the fire brigade leads, followed 
by Imperial heralds on horseback, musicians, 
two trumpeters, soldiers, and servants. 

Then comes Tilly. He is received with 


hero of the goblet, is singled out for enthu- 
siastic cheers, though in the cause of historic 
accuracy he certainly should be absent. His 
patriotic prototype did not die from the effects 
of his draught, as might have been expected, 
but he remained unconscious for three days 
and three nights, and when at last he came 
back to life his first words were : 

**T have saved Rothenburg once, but I would 
never do it again!” 

Fortunately such a sacrifice was not de- 
manded of him again. Gustavus Adolphus 
won back their freedom for the Protestants of 
Rothenburg, and the hardest blow was given 
to the cause of their enemies by the defeat and 
death of Tilly at the battle of Ingolstadt in 
1632—only one year after his entrance into the 
beautiful old city on the Taubes. 

ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 
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LL our readers, we feel sure, will follow 
A with interest and hearty sympathy 
the proceedings of the Conference at 
The Hague. Every lover of peace and 
progress will hope that this epoch-making 
meeting of the trusted representatives of the 
civilised nations of the world will result in 
tangible and lasting improvement of the sad 
condition of affairs with which we are all so 
familiar. It is understood that the Conference 
will discuss three main lines of improvement — 
first, the diminishing of armaments ; secondly, 
the conduct of war on more humane lines than 
has hitherto been the case; and thirdly, the 
creation of courts of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international quarrels. 

We are quite convinced that if the men and 
women of those European countries who are 
weighted by the intolerable burdens of ‘‘ armed 
peace ” were to more fully realise the incalcu- 
lable waste which the existing military system 
imposes on them they would cry halt to the 
economic ruin of their country. It appals us 
to hear that in the event of a war between the 
Dual and the Triple Alliance fifteen million 
armed men would be set in motion, whose daily 
expenses would be £4,300,000. The Peace 
Conference at The Hague, the issue of this 
monumental work of M. von Bloch, and many 
another sign of the times, are surely, let us 
hope and pray, the beginnings of the dawn ofa 
new era when the nations will follow war no 
more, seeking rather by reasonable discussion, 
by mutual concession, anda system of give and 
take, to avoid the ineffable horrors of a war 
compared with which all that we know of the 
carnage of the past is but child’s play. 

A book which is stated to have been the 
immediate cause of so great a change in the 
attitude of the most powerful monarch of 
modern times deserves our attention, and it is 
the object of this article to give a succinct 
summary of its contents, and of the practical 
lessons which its author seeks to enforce. 

The author is Johann von Bloch, a Russian 
official of high rank, who has had access to the 
Russian ministers of war and marine, and has 
been evidently permitted to give publicity to 
the valuable statistics and other material which 
have been unreservedly placed at his disposal. 
For eight years M. von Bloch worked at his 


















task, and six thick volumes crammed with all 
manner of detail as to the art and conduct of 
war, and the effects of modern war on the 


nations conducting it, are the result of his 
labours. The title of his voluminous work is 
“The War of the Future: its technical, 
economical, and political significance,” and it 
must be said to the author’s credit that although 
his treatise is absolutely free of any attempt at 
literary finish, although he has utterly failed in 
systematising the mass of materials at his 
disposal, he has, nevertheless, succeeded in 
giving to the world a terribly vivid picture of 
the inherent horrors of war, and an absolute 
demonstration of its folly. His dry scientific 
method of marshalling his facts and figures, 
his freedom from emotion and passion, are as 
convincing in their way as the  perfervid 
appeals to our Christian and moral feelings 
which we are in the habit of hearing from the 
emissaries of the peace societies. 

M. von Bloch begins his work with an 
elaborate inquiry into the carrying powers of 
modern infantry projectiles and the develop- 
ment of modern rifles and explosives. He 
explains the complete revolution which has 
been effected here, and that which he reveals 
is a terrible tribute to the diabolical ingenuity 
of the human mind. Let us lock at what this 
revolution means. Owing to the high tra- 
jectory of the old rifles, it was possible to have 
a clear space free of danger between the 
marksman and the object aimed at; but the 
frightful swiftness of the newest projectile 
almost abolishes trajectory, so that nothing the 
height of a man can escape it until it has 
reached a distance of 600 métres from the 
rifle’s mouth. And invention in this direction 
has not said its last word. Experiments are 
now being made with a five millimétre bore rifle, 
the bullet of which will not rise more than five 
feet from the ground until it has reached a dis- 
tance of 1100 métres. In 1870, during the 
Franco-German war, the bullets of the chassepot 
and needle guns were unable to pierce a human 
skull at a distance of 800 métres; the modern 
rifle accomplishes this at a distance exceeding 
2000 métres. At the distance of 100 métres the 
bullet of the modern German rifle pierces 3ginches 
of dry pine-wood, which is reckoned as equiva- 
lent to five men standing one behind the other. 
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Another factor which will make the wars of 
the future still more terrible is the use of 
smokeless powder. M. von Bloch shows that 
the introduction of this explosive will trans- 
form the conduct of war in the field. Formerly 
the clouds of smoke marked the position of the 
enemy. In future wars, his whereabouts will 
only be known approximately by the direction 
from which the sound of the firing comes, and 
as volley-firing cannot be heard clearly at a 
mile’s distance, it follows that a detachment of 
soldiers may be involved in the gravest danger 
without knowing in what direction the peril 
lies. And it will be remembered that formerly 
the smoke of battle hid part of the horror of 
battle. 

The author of this work on the war of the 
future gives special consideration to an exami- 
nation of that terrible new engine of destruction 
—the small-bore rifle. The most modern of these 
devilish weapons will fire 78 shots a minute. A 
bore of five millimétres is quite common at the 
present time, but efforts are being made to 
diminish the bore to four, and eventually to 
three millimétres. The five millimétre rifle 
has so small a cartridge that the ordinary 
infantry soldier can carry 270 of them. 
During the Russian-Turkish war the full 
complement was 84. If the bore is_ still 
further reduced, it will enable the infantryman 
to carry 575 cartridges. That is to say, he 
will be able to fire seven times as many shots 
as the soldier of twenty years ago, before he 
requires to have his cartridge-case replenished. 
Taking all these points into consideration, low 
trajectory, swiftness, smokeless powder, quick 
firing, and the ability to carry about a larger 
supply of ammunition than formerly, M. von 
Bloch reckons that the new rifle which will be 
used in the war of the future is forty times 
a more deadly weapon than the German 
needle gun of 1870. And what does this mean 
from the point of view of the national econo- 
mist? It means that among inventors there 
will be feverish exertions to reach some de- 
gree of finality as to bore and projectile, and 
that as soon as this is reached the European 
Powers will re-arm their infantry at a cost of 
£,156,000,000. From the point of view of the 
military strategist, it means that the perfection 
of weapons will enable the contending armies 
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to produce so intense a fire, that they will 
mutually destroy one another. 

In the same way M. von Bloch demon- 
strates the effect of the artillery of the future. 
The use of improved steel in the manufacture 
of cannon enables the modern heavy gun to 
be fired with an explosive four times as 
powerful as that of 1870. In 1870 a shell 
burst into 19 to 30fragments. The shells which 
will be used, should a European war break 
out in the future, will burst into 240 frag- 
ments. Shrapnel formerly burst into 37 frag- 
ments; now into 340. The old bomb, filled 
with about two-thirds of a pound of ordinary 
gunpowder, produced 42 fragments; the same 
bomb filled with pyroxilin is shattered into 1204 
splinters, and every one of these splinters is 
driven a far greater length than was formerly 
the case. In 1870 a bursting bomb was 
deadly only in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the point where it burst. The splinters of 
a modern shell fired at a distance of 3000 
métres deal death and destruction within a 
circumference of 1200 métres. 

No more terrible writing can be imagined 
than that in which M. von Bloch attempts to 
describe the battles of the future. He demon- 
strates that in all those cases where the oppos- 
ing forces are approximately equal in strength, 
and where neither of them has any special advan- 
tage of position, the issue of the battle cannot 
be decided without awful slaughter. M. von 
Bloch, moreover, is perfectly convincing in 
what he says about the duration of the battles 
of the future. Hitherto it has rarely happened 
that a great battle has lasted longer than one 
day. In the future a battle lasting three or 
four days will be the rule. The reasons are 
obvious. ‘Ail the elements of future battles 
are so absolutely unknown. They will be 
carried on by colossal bodies of troops, over 
vast areas of ground. There will be strate- 
gies and counter-strategies. Artillery may be 
in action for two days, and the opposing 
forces still be invisible to one another. And 
finally, the science of field fortification has been 
so developed, that an army defending its 
position will have a great advantage over the 
attacking force and be able to prolong the 
defence indefinitely. Nor will these great 
battles of the future cease with night to be 
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renewed next morning. They will be fought 
all through the night. Powerful electric lights 
will search out and reveal the nocturnal move- 
ments of the contending forces, the sky will be 
brightened by innumerable trails of lights from 
rockets, and all through the night will be 
heard the ceaseless roar and rattle of cannon 
and shrapnel and magazine rifle, and the awful 
crashing of bursting shells. 

M. von Bloch has some very interesting 
essays on the subject of the difficulty of skil- 
fully leading the inflated modern armies of 
the continental Powers. He reckons the 
forces of the Triple and Dual Alliance as 
follows : 


Germany . 2,550,000 men. 
Austria . : 1,304,000 ,, 
Italy ; ‘ ; 1,281,000 ,, 





Total for the Triple Alliance 5,135,000 ,, 


France 
Russia 
Total for the Dual Alliance 


2,554,000 men, 
2,800,000 ,, 


5,354,000 ” 


In the event of these two enormous masses 
of men opposing one another, a number of 
problems will arise connected with the moving, 
housing, and commissariat, with which no 
human intelligence could satisfactorily deal. 
The mobilisation and concentration of these 
vast forces would alone tax the most power- 
ful mind. It is M. von Bloch’s opinion, an 
opinion which he strengthens by quotation 
from a French expert, that were these two 
combinations of powers to declare war, 
100,000 men would be in hospital a fortnight 
after the outbreak of active hostilities: men 
broken down by the stress of marching, by 
hunger or thirst, or stricken by the fearful 
epidemics which are the inevitable concomi- 
tants of war. And in the conduct of a battle 
the difficulties in the future will be incom- 
parably greater than they have been in the 
past. M. von Bloch questions if modern com- 
manders have the qualifications for grappling 
with the problems they will have to solve. 
In the next great European war each army 
will have a front of a million men, extending 
along a frontage of perhaps 500 miles. 
Under these circumstances, he asks, are 
settled plans possible ? 

In a similar matter-of-fact convincing way 
the author of this work deals with war at 
sea, reviewing the progress of ships of war 
from the galleys of the Venetians to the latest 
leviathans of the British navy, and the de- 
velopment of cannon from the Middle Ages 
down to the present time. In the midst of 
his dry scientific disquisitions he suddenly pulls 
up to ask a pertinent question, and the ques- 
tion is usually followed with an answer that 
appals you. He is speaking of the big guns 
on the Italian warships, and tells you that a 
projectile fired from a 200-ton gun weighs 
6000 pounds, and is able to pierce an armour 
plate 36 inches thick. Then he asks: 
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‘*What does this projectile cost? A shot from a 110-ton 
gun costs roundly 4170, which is the yearly interest on a 
capital of £4350. This is only the cost of the projectile. 
But it will be remembered that one of these huge cannon 
can only fire 93 shots. After that it is no longer reliable. 
A I1o-ton gun costs £17,000, therefore every shot fired 
from it reduces its value by. a sum of £180, and this added 
to the projectile itself makes the cost of every shot £350.” 


This is startling. We knew in a vague way 
something about it, but this way of putting it 
hits us right between the eyes. In M. von 
Bloch’s work little hope is held out that a 
solution will be reached of the vexed question 
as to whether armour or artillery will say the last 
word. At the present time armour would seem 
to be in the better position, but M. von Bloch 
thinks the time is coming when aluminium will 
be available as armour. Should that time 
come, armour will have an advantage, and the 
contest will be resumed until projectiles will 
be invented to pierce aluminium as easily 
as they now pierce the steel plates. 

We need not linger over the author’s valuable 
chapters on sea war carried on by cruisers and 
privateers, except to mention again that even 
in the midst of an expert examination of 
international law and all the numerous technical 
questions involved in this somewhat irregular 
method of warfare, one gets the impression of 
a man terribly in earnest, a man pursuing every 
detail of his subject, determined to make it 
subservient to his one main purpose. 

It is known that the Tsar is anxious to have 
the principles of the Geneva Conference ex- 
tended. It is known also that he is desirous that 
the conference which will meet at The Hague 
should discuss the question: Whether it is not 
advisable to call a halt to the invention of more 
deadly instruments of destruction? M. von 
Bloch has something to say on this point, and 
discusses with perfect fairness those other 
important questions: Will the weapons of the 
future produce worse wounds than those of the 
past? Will the battlefield of the future be 
more terrible? Is medical science advancing 
part passu with military invention ? In replying 
to these questions M. von Bloch uses the 
utmost circumspection, and therefore the con- 
clusions at which he arrives must be accepted 
as carefully weighed, and as based on irrefrag- 
able evidence. In recent writings on this 
subject, an attempt has been made to minimise 
the effect of the new small-bore projectile on 
the human body; to show that the wound it 
makes, while placing the wounded man out of 
the fight, is in a great majority of cases not 
nearly so dangerous to life and limb as the 
bullet of twenty years ago. M. von Bloch 
does not share this optimistic view. This is 
what he says on this subject, and it is perfectly 
evident that his opinion is that of his Imperial 
master, and of the Russian war office : 


‘* The action of the new projectile on the human body is 
fearful, resembling the action of an explosive bullet. The 
bones are not pierced as with an awl. To think so is erro- 
neous. On the contrary, they are splintered into tiny frag- 
ments which are scattered throughout the entire organism 
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The entrance made 


with the force of a dynamite discharge. 
by the bullet is small, almost invisible, but its exit is 


marked by a gaping wound. It does not pierce one body 
alone, but has the power to penetrate three, and its course 
is only stopped in the fourth body. Liver, heart, and 
kidneys, when touched by one of these projectiles of the 
future, are pulverised, and the other internal organs, espe- 
cially the muscles, are torn to pieces. The extremities, if a 
bone is struck, are destroyed, and wounds in the head, neck, 
and abdomen are always fatal.” 


Of course this is a description of the effect 
of the projectile of the future at the compara- 
tively short range of 600 métres. Ata distance 
of 1600 métres the effect is thus described : 


‘*The impact of the bullet causes a number of radiated 
rents to start in all directions from the point of contact. 
Even at a distance of 1600 métres the new projectile inflicts 
dangerous fractures, and as often as not the fragments of bone 
are driven into other portions of the body working through 
the tissues like a pair of scissors. Experiments already made 
go to prove that the old round bullet, and even the long 
bullet in use in 1870, was comparatively harmless compared 
with the modern finely wrought, nickel-coated projectile.” 


The principal surgeon in the Swiss army, 
Doctor Bircher, is quoted by M. von Bloch as 
saying that the proportion of fatal to non-fatal 
wounds in the use of the modern rifles will te 
largely increased. In the recent war in Chili it 
was noticed that in cases where the old weapon 
was used the number of fatal wounds was 
nineteen per cent. When the Manlicher small- 
bore rifle was used the proportion was forty- 
nine per cent. 

And what about the care of the wounded ? 
Is adequate provision being made in modern 
armies for the enormous multitudes of the sick ? 
M. von Bloch is clearly of opinion that nothing 
in any way adequate has been attempted. The 
science of surgery remains pretty much where 
it was twenty years ago, and against this is 
set the increased deadliness of the new weapons. 
Rifles have increased in efficacy fourteen-fold, 
cannon forty-fold. Our author quotes high 
authority for his statement that if the medical 
service and ambulance corps are to render 
really efficient service on the battlefield, their 
numerical strength must be vastly increased. 
In the wars of the future it will be far more 
difficult to reach the wounded ; it will be next 
to impossible to establish ‘‘ first help ” stations. 
The modern projectiles carry so far that am- 
bulances must be remote from the line of fire, 
and with the quickness of fire which will be the 
rule in the future, the field hospitals will be 
crowded to suffocation in an hour or so, Even 
at Gravelotte ten thousand wounded men were 
heaped together in one village where there 
were only four surgeons available. If this 
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could happen thirty years ago, how much 
more horrible will the Gravelotte of the future 
be ? 


‘* In the battles of the future the field of action will be of 
enormous area, and in consequence the gathering of the 
wounded will be rendered more difficult and uncertain, and 
will occupy more time than formerly, and as future battles 
on a large scale will certainly last longer, the wounded and 
dying may be obliged to remain exposed for two or three days 
without a drop of water or a morsel of bread.” 


There is much to detain us in M. von Bloch’s 
treatment of the ruinous effects of war on the 
commercial and industrial interests of the 
countries engaging in it. It appals us to hear 
that in the event of a war between the Dual 
and Triple Alliance fifteen millions of men would 
be eventually set in motion. Forty-five per cent. 
of the effective manhood of France would be 
called to arms, and thirty-seven per cent. of that 
of Germany. Basing his calculations on figures 
doubtless supplied to him in the Russian War 
Office, M. von Bloch reckons that the daily ex- 
penses of the Dual Alliance would be 4 2,090,coo, 
and the expenses of the Triple Alliance 
£2,050,000. He adds a further daily charge 
of £200,000 for the families of reserve men, 
which would bring the daily cost of this 
Armageddon to £4,300,000. No nation or 
group of nations could stand this drain on their 
resources, not to speak of the utter dislocation 
of trade and industry caused by mobilisation. 
M. von Bloch is not a military man. He isa 
political economist, a statistician, and he is 
nowhere a greater authority than in pointing 
out the incalculable economic ruin which the 
war of the future must inevitably cause. 

He has one specific which if followed will 
infallibly abolish war—an international court of 
arbitration. The questions which divide nation 
from nation at the present time are undoubtedly 
serious. In their solution national honour 
and national interests are involved, but M. von 
Bloch does not believe that the most burning 
of these questions presents difficulties which 
cannot be settled in a more reasonable manner 
by a competent court of arbitration than by 
resorting to war. 

We have presented our readers with a rough 
sketch of this most remarkable book, the work 
of an earnest ‘powerful man labouring in the 
noblest of causes. It is not faultless ; indeed, 
it is filled with errors both of fact and principle ; 
but this does not prevent us bestowing our 
meed of praise on an honest and painstaking 
effort to paint the significance of war in such a 
light that we shrink back from the picture in 
terror. 

M. A. M. 


















WAS drawing a cluster of roses on a fan, 
when suddenly my friend Dr. Johnston- 
Lavis called. His face was drawn and 
pale; cholera was raging in Pozzuoli, and had 
already attacked several of the foreigners em- 
ployed at the Armstrong Werks. Would I take 
the place of his medical assistant, who had b2en 
seized on the previous night? Having signified 
my willingness, Lavis told me that I was to 
lodge at the Hétel Victoria, where I should be 
called for in case of need. Early next morning 
he would join me himself; that day he could 
fight no longer against sleep. I packed a few 
things in all haste, called on some friends, tore 
myself away from my mother’s arms, and, at 
about nine in the evening, left for the plague- 
stricken town. 

The cabman I hired was an old acquaintance 
known in the piazza by the nickname of 
‘* Coniglio.” When I told him to drive to Poz- 
zuoli, he crossed himself twice, then cracked his 
whip loudly, and off we started at a scrambling 
pace. We rattled through the narrow street 
of Chiaia, galloped along the public gardens, 
thundered through the Posilipo Grotto, passed 
the gloomy little village of Fuorigrotta, and 
plunged down the dusty and level road which 
leads to Bagnoli. We overtook a solitary rider 
who was singing a love song to cheer the loneli- 
ness of his journey, and we drew up at Bagnoli 
to give our panting horse a rest. Coniglio, 
having some important message to deliver, went 
into the nearest detfola, and quickly returned, 
wiping his mouth with the back of his hand ; then 
he mounted his box, lighted a cigar, and again 
we scrambled away in acloud of dust. The road 
now ran along the sea-board at the foot of wild, 
shapeless crags cut by surf and rain out of the 
mouldering volcanic rocks of the Starza. It was 
a lovely night, and I watched the quiet sea to my 
left with its multitudinous ripples crisping and 
sparkling in the wake of the moon. 

Yonder was Nisida, a small sickle-shaped 
island opposite Bagnoli. It arose from the deep, 
spouting fire. Now its old crater isa safe little 
port with waters of a deep metallic blue. Seen 
from the neighbouring heights, in the full glory 
of its emerald vineyards, Nisida looks like an 
immense peacock’s feather floating on the sur- 
face of the bay. We passed the hot baths of 
‘‘La Pietra,” so called from a huge boulder 
which one day came thundering from cliff to 
cliff and fell with a tremendous splash into the 
sea, and round which the waves have foamed 
and roared angrily ever since. Then we passed 
the lava quarries, where galley slaves work in 
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the burning sun the livelong day, and, at length, 
emerging from a narrow gorge, we saw the 
lamps of Pozzuoli twinkling in the distance. 

Coniglio cracked his whip again, and a few 
moments after the hoofs of our wiry little horse 
clattered on the lava pavement ot the old Romar 
town of pleasure. 

I alighted from the carriage and pursued my 
way on foot along the broad paved road which 
ascends in windings to the upper town. Fora 
few minutes I heard the cracking of Coniglio’s 
whip fading in the distance as he hurried away 
from the infected town, and then all was silence, 
solitude, and desolation. 


7 * # * * 


I shall never forget those days at Pozzuoli. 
My patients dwelt in cottages scattered about 
the neighbourhood, and to get to them I had to 
follow the little country lanes which ran through 
the broad vineyards and up the dusty hills. In 
the daytime I often met peasants laden with 
vegetables, or, perchance, a pretty girl carrying 
a pail of water on her head, or a shepherd driv- 
ing before him a flock of goats. I could hear 
the women singing in the vineyards, and ragged 
little children would follow me a long way 
clamouring for soldi. But at night I had to 
trudge all alone in the awful stillness, which was 
only occasionally broken by the dreary hooting 
of the owl or the yelping of a dog. The grapes 
were ripening, and dogs were let loose at night 
to guard them from tramps. More than once I 
was obliged to sit by the roadside with two or 
three dogs round me, growling and snarling, 
and wait till they chose to move on; then 
resume my path with a fear for my calves. 
But, more than the dogs, I feared the phantoms 
of my own mind. I feared superstitious black- 
guards that might be hiding behind trees and 
walls, ready to pounce upon me witha merciless 
knife, or the Oola Beebee herself, the cruel 
goddess of cholera, with horrible skulls dangling 
at her belt, dancing her death dance in the land 
of Virgil. I remember I was appalled by the 
grim, black shadows of the mulberry-trees, 
which like spectres beset my very path; I 
feared the timid rabbit that skipped in the 
moonlight, the bird that moved in the hedge, 
the bat that flitted near me. At the slightest 
noise I stopped breathless to listen, but would 
only hear my heart thumping audibly with 
terror. 

+ + *. 

A pitiful case was that of Donna Concetta, a 

young woman whose cottage was close to the 
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great white Solfatara. She was to have beena 
mother in a few weeks, but the cholera ayah 
brought her baby sooner, that she might bless 
it ere she died. 

I arrived just in time to tend the little thing, 
which came into this world apparently dead, 
and did not breathe for a considerable time. 
When it did breathe and cry the mother 
stretched out her arm towards it and asked to 
see it. I set its little head softly against her 
poor dying lips, then I took her cold withered 
hand in mine and I tried to soothe the last throbs 
of her yearning heart. Poor thing! she made 
a great struggle for life—not for her own sake, 
but for the little one. 

I washed and dressed the baby. I could 
scarcely refrain from tears as I unfolded the 
little garments which the dying mother had 
worked with such hope, with such fondness ! 

I placed the infant in its crib, and there it fell 
asleep to the fearful lullaby of its mother’s death 
rattle. 

¥ - a * * 

The fatigue of the preceding days had been a 
little too much. I had a wretched headache, 
and was dreadfully weary. I asked my friends 
of the relief committee not to send for me that 
night, so that I might have some rest. 

I had been sleeping for about three hours 
when there came a furious knocking at the 
street door, then a faint rap at the door of my 
room, and Giovanni came in to say that | was 
wanted to see a patient on board a collier. I 
replied I was ill and would not go ; besides, it 
was the duty of the doctor at the Lazaretto 
to go. I bid him shut the door, placed my 
head upon the pillow, and fell once more into 
a deep sleep. Half an hour later, again, 
I heard a long, loud thumping at the street 
door. I rubbed my eyes and made up my mind 
to go. Evidently the doctor of the Lazaretto 
had refused his services for fear of treachery. 

I leaped out of bed, dressed myself as quickly 
as possible, and went to open the door myself. 

No wonder my colleague had refused to 
follow these men. Never had I seen two more 
thorough-paced blackguards. One of them 
was a rough, heavy-looking man of about 
forty, with deep sunken eyes and wild grizzled 
hair ; the other was a little hollow-faced young 
man with a crooked shoulder. Both were 
begrimed with coal dust, both smelt strongly 
of wine. The younger man carried a small 
lantern. 

They said their comrade had been taken ill 
late in the evening, and was “‘very bad.” He 
was lying in the forecastle of a collier anchored 
in the port at a short distance from the shore. 

The night was pitchy dark, although the 
stars, from time to time, twinkled through the 
rifted clouds. I followed the two men, who 
walked at the top of their speed. 

The sleeping town was silent and dark, only 
here and there a few lights gleamed from the 
windows of houses in which there was sorrow. 

I must confess that I was frightened. The 
excessive fatigue, the long sleepless nights, 


the anxiety of cruel struggles, the heartrer.ding 
helplessness of my work, the sorrow and 
wretchedness all round, had thoroughly un- 
strung my nerves and made me a coward. 

I knew full well that we doctors were hated by 
the poor, who believed we poisoned them, and | 
knew what terrible vengeance can lurk in a 
Neapolitan breast. Thetwo men I was follow- 
ing seemed ruffians of the worst kind; and 
again, why had I been fetched with such eager- 
ness by people who had certainly no faith in 
doctors ; and were they not strange coincidences, 
if coincidences—the dark stormy night, the late 
hour, the place to which we were going, the 
refusal of the Lazaretto doctor ? 

The dreadful uncertainty of what would 
happen sent an uncomfortable thrill down my 
back, and I verily believe I should have retraced 
my steps if I could have found a pretext for 
doing so. 

While I struggled in vain to divest myself of 
these ideas, the smell of tar and the sound of 
water dashing angrily against the jetty made 
me aware that we had come to the port. A 
boat was in readiness, and I stepped into it. 
The two men waited awhile, looked about them 
suspiciously, and whispered to one another ; 
then they entered the boat and pushed off. 

I clung to the sides of the boat in an excess 
of nervous agitation ; my eyes were fixed on the 
men and dared not even glance upward at the 
sky. I only looked into the distance, but could 
see no ship, no light, nothing—all to me was 
dark, and the water seemed one large black 
funereal pall, trimmed with ragged silver fringe 
on the crest of waves and about the dipping 
oars. After a while, the length of which I could 
not say, because it seemed an eternity to me, 
the men stopped rowing and talked to one 
another in a jargon which I could not under- 
stand. One of them stood up and looked 
searchingly towards the shore. The fatal 
moment had come—what could I do against 
two men and certainly two long sharp knives ? 
I could sell my life dearly, but it would be the 
struggle of a minute. I waited. The boat was 
slowly turned with its bow towards the shore. 
I saw the long black line of houses and a few 
lights moving on the jetty. Then I understood. 
A priest had been sent for at the same time, 
but he was not in sight when we got to the 
beach, so the men agreed to convey me first to 
the ship and return for the priest; but when 
hardly halfway out they saw him coming, and 
they thought it right to go back. We took the 
priest in our arms ‘and lowered him into the boat, 
because he could not hand to anyone else the 
vessel containing the consecrated wafer. The 
boys who accompanied him with lanterns 
scrambled noisily into the boat, and once more 
we started for the collier. The priest muttered 
his prayers in a drewsy sort of way, the boat- 
men gasped and pulled as fast as they could, 
the boys thrust their hands in the water 
to see the glimmer of its phosphorescent foam, 
and I sat thinking what a fool I had been only 
a few minutes before. 
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At last we got alongside the collier, and with 
the ‘elp of men on board we hoisted up the 
priest, then the boys, then ourselves. 

While the priest and his boys entered the 
forecastle, my ear caught the rattling of the 
patient, and I knew he was dying. We all 
knelt round the pallet of straw on which he was 
lying, while the priest said in a solemn voice, 
‘*The King of kings and Lord of lords has 
passed thy threshold. Is thy spirit ready to 
receive him ?” 

‘*Yes,” I replied for the dying man; then 
the priest proceeded with his questions, and the 
comrades responded. 

I watched the dying man ; he gave a few more 
gasps, and was a corpse when the consecrated 
wafer was placed between his lips, and the holy 
oil was anointed on his hands, feet, and breast. 

The two men who had come for me had tears 
in their eyes. I shook heartily their rough 
horny hands on landing. The day was about 
to dawn when I returned to the hotel, and I 
went immediately to bed. 

When I awoke the sun was shining brightly, 
and there was not a cloud in the beautiful blue 
sky. Then I remembered the awful night and 
the poor dying sailor, and I wondered whether 
it had been only a dream. 


* * * * * 


Whilst thousands fled panic-stricken from the 
infected city, a noble little army gathered to 
nurse and tend the sick, to succour the needy, 
to comfort the bereaved, to bury the dead. 
And in its ranks were great lords and humble 
citizens, old veterans, beautiful women and 
gentle youths. Very few of them had ever 
visited the haunts of poverty. They had no 
idea of that vast, dark, silent, wretched world 
of brutal slavery, cruel starvation, and terrible 
strugglings. But they soon learnt to feel for 
the poor, and they went to their work humbly 
and courageously. Day and night I met 
them in the dark, hideous lanes, on the creak- 
ing old stairs, in the stifling and foetid rooms, 
in damp cellars and little garrets, in the very 
dens of wretchedness and infamy; among 
filthy rags and huddled straw; healing, cheer- 
ing, and soothing. Thousands of people were 
benefited by them. But—oh, how they fell ! 

I never shall forget Annunziata Barberi, the 
gentle, modest, noble little sister of the Croce 
Bianca. She was attacked on September 17, 
after a last, useless struggle of eighteen hours for 
the life of a poor old woman. ‘‘ You see, I was 
not unworthy of the white cross,” she said very 
faintly, and then sank into the stupor which. lost 
her to those who had loved her and blessed her 
in this world. 

Even the poorest laid their humble offering 
at the feet of Charity. Ah! the noblest hearts 
are not always attired in silk and gold lace. A 
fashionable and wealthy countess sent fifty lire 
from the rural villa whither she had fled, and 
her gracious name was printed in all the public 
Papers ; a poor widow, who earned a matter of 
tive soldi a day, adopted the infant of one of her 
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mates, notwithstanding that, two days before, 
the deceased had thrashed her in the street and 
called her infamous names. 

A rich wine merchant presented half a dozen 
bottles of Marsala; a young peasant gave the 
milk of her breast to the sick, squalling child 
of a dying neighbour. 

I met with a washerwoman who took into 
her family a hideous cripple of about twelve, 
although she hardly knew how to feed her own 
little mouths. I can see her at this minute (her 
flat brown face beaming with good-nature) 
bearing in her arms Ciccillo, a bright little boy 
a year and a-half old, who is eagerly munching 
a crust of dry bread. Annarella is toddling at 
her side, holding by her skirts. ‘‘Give some 
to the Signorino,” says the stout honest woman 
to her darling, while she rubs his dirty little 
nose, and Ciccillo instantly holds the crust up 
to my face, staring out of his great black 
eyes. God bless them ! 


* * * * * 





On May 9, 1885, from the early morning Naples 
was in a bustle. Her King and Queen were to 
arrive at eleven to be godfather and godmother 
to a new era of healthy Neapolitan life. The 
baptismal font had been erected in the Piazza 
del Plebiscito opposite the royal palace. 

When I set out, the bersaglieri of Pizzo 
Falcone were marching briskly down our 
street, their cock’s feathers streaming in the air, 
metallic ornaments flashing here and there on 
their black coats. 

The Via Roma was already filled with 
throngs of people; guards and carabinieri 
were pacing up and down, swarms of ragged 
children were trying to sell matches, and pick 
pockets. Hundreds and hundreds of people 
were coming down, running and laughing and 
yelling ; pouring like torrents into the great 
black mob-stream that moved slowly down the 
main thoroughfare. Triumphal arches had 
been erected in several places, and from all the 
innumerable balconies and windows rich 
tapestries, bright hangings, and tricolor flags 
were fluttering in the bright sunshine. 

The crowd was thickening hugely, and the 
windows were filling with handsome women 
and gay dresses. I took up my stand at the 
corner of the Pigna Secca. The wheeled traffic 
had been stopped, and the crowd moved swiftly 
through the middle of the street. Presently, a 
few companies of the line came up and halted, 
then the soldiers marched to the margin of the 
footpath and faced about on either side of the 
road. The non-commissioned officers made 
them spread out, and a double hedge of infantry 
was soon formed from the station to the palace. 

The crowd had grown very dense by this 
time, and there was great heaving and pushing, 
and swaying to and fro. A small boy crept in 
between the people’s legs and came and placed 
himself in front of me. Three flaunting girls 
with black eyes and locks elbowed their way to 
my right, and immediately set up a conversa- 
tion with the men around them. Jokes were 





























bandied about from one to another ; laughs and 
cheers and hisses broke out at the slightest 
incident, and the time passed away with extra- 
ordinary quickness. A pickpocket was arrested 
a few yards from us. A very stout, puffy 
pimple-nosed colonel came up, bobbing on his 
saddle, and was saluted by a volley of jokes. 
The inevitable dog passed us like a flash of 
lightning, with his tail between his legs and 
the long ears flapping wildly, hurried by the 
yells and shouts oi the mob. 

The cannon boomed from the fort of St. 
Elmo—it was the signal—they had arrived 
at the station. Then the cannon fired again 
and again every few minutes, and each boom 
sent a thrill through the crowd, and myriads of 
eager eyes looked up the street that was all 
black and waving with thousands and thousands 
of heads. At last something glittered through 
the crowd, a red speck appeared at the top of 
the street amid a roar of distant thunder, and 
all along the road the crowd swayed and 
moved like a cornfield swept by the wind. 
The soldiers and guards had much difficulty in 
keeping back the crowd, and the tall, fair, 
blushing sergeant next to us had no little 
trouble with the three brown graces in printed 
dresses and heavy jewellery. ‘‘ See, here they 
come!” cried the girls, and they spoke 
rapturously of their beautiful queen and 
speculated on the colour of her dress. I was 
mighty glad that I should see again the proud, 
noble face of my King. I remembered him in 
those cholera days when, invited to go to the 
races at Pordenone, he said: ‘‘ No, Pordenone 
rejoices, Naples weeps; I go to Naples.” 
And he came to his people as my father had 
come to his family, in the days of terror when 
people were falling like leaves in an autumn 
gale, and omnibuses were used as dead-carts. 
You should have seen him at the bedside of 
the dying, grasp their cold withered hands and 
bite his lips, while his eyes glistened and rolled. 
Oh! those eyes. They look proud and fierce 
under the thick eyebrows, but I know their 
tenderness. And I remember the day he left us 
—a few of us drove to the station in the old 
shabby clothes we were wearing, all reeking 
with carbolic. He shook handsall round. His 
face was as sad and pale as ours, and we parted 
like friends at a funeral. 

And now he was coming back again in all 

the pomp and glory of gala-days. The 
carriages were moving slowly down the long, 
live street, and rose-leaves were pouring from 
the windows like snowflakes in a storm. 
_ The crowd was in hysterics, clapping, cheer- 
ing, yelling; thousands of hats were wav- 
ing; thousands of handkerchiefs were flash- 
ing like crests of foam over a troubled sea. 
“ U Re! u Re! a Regina!” shouted a thousand 
voices, and the roar of that human thunder 
rolled nearer and nearer. Fifty bands crashed 
the royal march ; six hundred thousand hearts 
throbbed violently. , 

“* Here they are!” A few mounted carabinieri 
come prancing by in their flaunting plumes and 
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shining ornaments. Then follow the royal 
carriages driven by coachmen in red liveries 
and powdercd hair. ‘‘ Zvviva u Re! evviva 
Umberto!” ‘* May he live a thousand years /” 
The King takes off his hat, the Queen bows and 
smiles. 

** Look at them!” they are covered with rose- 
leaves ; several bunches of flowers are lying in 
the carriage. They seem to be returning from 
a battle of flowers. 

On my left was a queer old man with a red 
handkerchief sticking out of his breastpocket ; 
he was known to be a staunch republican— 
well, shall I tell you?—when the carriages 
passed us he screamed at the top of his voice : 
‘* Evviva Umberto the good!” 


* * * ad * 


The next day was the great festa. The 


ancient Claudian aqueduct, through the ruins of 


which Belisarius had entered the besieged town, 
was at last repaired, and the pure, limpid, 
sparkling water of Serino had filled enormous 
reservoirs dug out in the tufa of Capodimonte, 
and was now ready to flow into the countless 
arteries of the great white town below. 

Queen Margherita, like the good fairies of 
our sweet old stories, was to strike the great 
heart at Capodimonte and order it to throb and 
send its living waters into the thirsty town. 
How beautiful she looked on the balcony of the 
royal palace in_her rich silk dress, and with her 
good, kind eyes! At her feet was Naples—the 
living Naples, matted into a great thick carpet 
which spread over the wide piazza. The bal- 
conies, windows, and roofs of the Palazzo del 
Comando and of the Prefettura were thronged 
with people. The great horseshoe terrace over 
the colonnade of St. Francesco di Paola was 
black with human beings as if ashes had poured 
on it from a tremendous Vesuvian explosion. 
Even the huge grey cupola of the church behind 
was crowded with spectators. 

Again and again loud cheers burst from the 
crowd, and hats and handkerchiefs waved 
above a roaring sea of human heads. 

It was past four now. The Queen bent 
forward and waved a little silk handkerchief. 
The great fountain in the middle of the piazza 
exploded like a torpedo and shot into the air a 
column of water ninety feet high. Deafening 
cheers and yells rang from the crowd, and the 
iridescent spray fell on it from the huge white 
pillar of thundering water. 


* * + * » 


That night Naples was one great glare and 
blaze of fire. Myriads of little gas-flames 
whirled and leapt on the fronts of public build- 
ings as if all the will-o’-the-wisps in the world 
had gathered in Naples to dance a wild tarantella ; 
thousands of Japanese lanterns swung from the 
boughs of trees ; thousands of rockets streamed 
into the air as if the sky needed more stars in its 
spangled mantle of fathomless blue ; guitars and 
mandolines jingled merrily on land and water, 
and gunpowder bottles popped at every corner 
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as on the festa of the Madonna, but now they 
popped for an old Roman Goddess whose temple, 
the mouldering aqueduct, had been reopened 
after centuries of neglect. 

I walked down the Marinella. Hundreds of 
people were sitting at tables laid out in the 
street, and all were eating and drinking and 
laughing and chatting. Sickening fumes of 
fried oil came out of the osterie, and mingled 
with the smell of gunpowder. Wandering 
merchants went to and fro amongst the tables 
with baskets of walnuts and pumpkin-seed, with 
huge ring-shaped biscuits piled on long sticks, 
with rattles and whistles .for the children. 
The ostricaro shrieked out the praise of his sea- 
fruit. Ragged lazzaroni, standing round huge 
cauldrons of boiling water, devoured maccaroni 
with their dirty fingers in true Neapolitan 
manner. The Maruzzaro, with an oil lamp flar- 


ing over his bright copper pots, melodiously cried 
that his snails, cooked in oil and tomatoes, 
were better than 
blossoms. 
Numbers of people congregated round the 


lemon-leaves and _ peach- 
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impresario of the Marionette . theatre who 
sounded the Pulcinella trumpet and bellowed 
to the idle passers to stop and see Rinaldo fight 
the wicked Moors. 

Some washerwomen recognised me. I had 
tended their dear ones in cholera days. A 
crowd soon gathered round me. Two young 
fishermen lifted me on their shoulders and the 
women cheered. I was obliged to go and sit 
with them at a feast of boiled octopus and fried 
sepias and drink Posilipo wine out of a loving 
cup in the shape of a green giass flask. 
Lucia was nursing a sweet little baby. She 
was sure it was her own Pasqualino that the 
cholera had stolen, but that the Madonna had 
returned. While we were chatting about old 
days, a gipsy-woman came up to tell me my 
fortune, and of course she said there was a 
beautiful young lady who loved me well. Then 
a poor blind man, hideous, diseased, led by a 
noble girl of fourteen, came near and sang to us 
the new song : 


** Evviva u Re, Evviva a Regina!” 
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“ ee not try Ireland?” I said to a friend 
who was casting about for fresh fields 
and pastures new for a cycling tour. 

** You have done Scotland, Wales, and most of 

the Continent of Europe, not to speak of our 

own little England, but I don’t think you have 
ever been across St. George’s Channel.” ‘‘ You 
are right,” replied my friend ; ‘‘ I never thought 
of Ireland, but I’ve a good mind to take your 
advice.” That Ireland has been neglected by 
the English tourist there is no manner of doubt ; 
but now the tide appears to have turned, and 
the comparative calm which has succeeded the 
long, dreary, tempestuous season there will 
induce not a few to acquaint themselves with 
its varied and romantic scenery. Apart from 
the natural beauties which Ireland so lavishly 
displays, notwithstanding all that he may have 
read and heard about the country, it is only 
when he has seen it for himself that an English- 
man comes to understand distinctly its condition 
and its character. A short tour may not teach 
him much, but it will teach him something ; 
and if we are not much mistaken, it will be 
something towards a warmer feeling of sym- 
pathy for its inhabitants. Ireland offers to one 
who visits it for the first time a field of observa- 
tion as strange as almost any European country. 

The cyclist has the advantage here, for his 

mode of travel necessarily takes him into remote 





parts, and brings him into contact more or less 
with the rural population ; and nothing is more 
remarkable than the uniform kindliness of dis- 
position which the peasant folk and others 
display towards the “foreigner.” The rollick- 
ing Irishman of popular tales, if ever he existed 
except in fiction, may not be met with, but one 
of the pleasures of travelling in Ireland arises 
from the genial hospitality of all classes of her 


people. 
‘*But what about the roads?” my friend 
continued. ‘‘ Are they not impossible for 


cycling, and is not the hotel accommodation 
very poor?” 

This is, no doubt, the popular idea, but there 
is little foundation for either charge. In spite 
of all that has been said in depreciation of its 
roads, its hotels, and its moist climate, the 
country affords a delightful touring ground for 
the cyclist. If the roads are not perfect, they 
will at least for the most part compare favour- 
ably with those at home ; and in many districts, 
especially where the scenery is most attractive, 
they are really excellent. The famines otf 
modern times in the south and west were 


partially relieved by setting the people to 
improve old roads and make new ones, and a 
great deal of this work has been done during 
the last forty or fifty years. 
the principal 


The hotels in all 
resorts are first-class, but in 
38 
3 
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remoter places the traveller may have some- 
times to rough it a bit, and one misses the 
pleasant country inn of rural England. On 
country roads horses, and even donkeys, are 
sometimes apt to be frightened and shy at 
bicycles ; but if the cyclist only displays the 
same good-humour as the drivers invariably 
show, no great inconvenience is likely to 
arise. 

As the present paper deals only with the 
south and west portions of Ireland, as far as 
Killarney, Dyiblin presents itself as the most 
natural starting-point. There is plenty in the 
capital to interest the stranger on a first visit, 
but our concern is with the country rather than 
with the large towns ; and an easy initial stage 
may be made to Glendalough, rather over 
thirty miles distant. A range of granite hills 
separates the county of Wicklow from that of 
Dublin; but Nature has rent the barrier asunder, 
and formed an easy highway from one to the 
other. The cliffs rise steep and sheer on either 
side of this chasm ; and as you enter the defile 
from the north you wind round the eastern 
slope, which is thickly planted with Scotch firs, 
spruce, and larch, the rock here and there 
cropping up through the green foliage, yet pre- 
senting a striking contrast to the western side, 
which rises in bare and rugged sternness. 
From the roadside up to its summits are huge 
fantastic boulders, which threaten to break 
away and fall upon the traveller. This 
is the ‘‘Scalp”; and, save for the softening 
verdure of the trees, one might believe that 
some shock of Nature had caused that disrup- 
tion only yesterday. Looking back from the 
highest point, one cannot but remark how 
skilfully the road has been engineered; but 
the prospect to the south as we gently descend 
will soon claim all our attention. A rich and 
undulating country lies ahead, with the pretty 
village of Enniskerry clustering around its grace- 
ful church within measurable distance. The 
hills of the Little and Great Sugar-loaf rise 
grandly in the distance, and remain as striking 
landmarks for many a mile of our journey ; 
whilst far beyond is the range of the Wicklow 
Mountains, from Douce on the extreme right to 
Brayhead on the left. The town of Bray lies out 
of sight below, with the depression in the 
centre of the range that marks the pass through 
the glen of the Downs. 

A pleasant spot to loiter in is Enniskerry. 
The Dargle is close by, and a day might well 
be spent in exploring the sylvan beauties of this 
romantic glen. The Powerscourt demesne is 
also available, and the course of the Dargle 
may be followed in an opposite direction, by a 
road constructed to command exquisite views 
of the river and scenery around, until the 
Horseshoe Ravine and Waterfall are reached. 
But to rejoin the Roundstone road from this 
point necessitates traversing cross-roads so 
alarmingly steep and rough that it is better for 
the cyclist to return to Enniskerry and take 
the main road, which is itself quite sufficiently 
hilly. Beyond Roundstone, however, the 


gradient is all in our favour. until Laragh 
is reached, which might appropriately be 
termed the gate of Glendalough. You proceed 
from Laragh up a winding mountain road which 
appears to have an outlet only by a narrow 
pass.at the farther end ; but a slight turn brings 
before you first a cluster of cottages, and then the 
hotel. The Round Tower rears its head in the 
centre of the glen, with several ruined buildings 
spread around it; and as a background is the 
dark hollow coombe, formed by almost perpen- 
dicular rocks of great height, which then fall 
back into mountain slopes. It is not until you 
approach nearer that the Lakes become visible ; 
but when they break upon the sight, the beauty 
of the whole scene is complete, and forms a 
picture which it would be difficult to surpass 
anywhere in the United Kingdom. The Lakes 
lie in a deep hollow between immense mountains 
whose sides rise bare and precipitous from the 
valley to the height of some three or four 
hundred feet. The farther end of the. valley 
seems entirely closed in, but there is a narrow 
and almost impassable ravine, down whose 
rugged bed the Glencalo, the chief feeder of the 
Lakes, forces its way. The glen is about three 
miles long ; the upper lough is one mile by a 
quarter of a mile broad. It is around this lake 
that the wildest features of the glen are com- 
bined, and ‘nothing can be finer than the scene 
as evening closes in and the solemn slopes of 
the mountains are reflected in the still waters of 
the lake. 

But Glendalough, the ‘‘glen of the two 
lakes,” is famous as being the site of ‘‘ the 
Seven Churches,” whose venerable ruins are 
of great antiquity and deep historic interest. 
Early in the sixth century Saint Kevin founded 
here an abbey, and the fame of his holy life is 
said to have attracted multitudes to his moun- 
tain solitude. Churches and other buildings 
grew up around the monastery, until it became, 
as tradition describes it, ‘‘a crowded city, a 
school for learning, a college for religion, a 
receptacle for holy men, a sanctuary for the 
oppressed, an asylum for the poor, and a 
hospital for the sick.” Of the “‘ city ” little now 
remains except silent, solemn ruins; the chief 
of which is called the ‘‘ Cathedral,” and the 
most perfect is known as St. Kevin’s Kitchen. 
The most striking object is the Round Tower, 
110 feet high, which, although assigned to the 
seventh century, is still in a fine state of preser- 
vation. Although many attempts have been 
made to account for the Round Towers of Ire- 
land, they will probably always form matter 
for dispute amongst the learned, and we will 
remain content with Pat’s explanation—that 
“‘ they were just made to puzzle posterity.” 

No more striking contrast need be desired in 
a day’s ride than is afforded by the wild and 
bleak scenery of Glenmalure as seen from the 
military road, and the bright and sunny valleys 
of the Avoca which lie beyond. Wherever the 
English language is read, the beauties of the 
Vale of Avoca are familiarly known; and so 
long as music married to sweet verse finds 
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admirers, its loveliness will be verdant. The 
bard of Ireland has done for Avoca what the 
author of the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” has done 
for Loch Katrine, bringing thousands annually 
to visit scenes that won such song. This valley, 
‘*in whose bosom the bright waters meet,” 
nowhere closes into a glen, nor expands so as 
to leave the opposite side unconnected; but, 
gently widening as it descends, it is throughout 
its four-mile course a delightful, companionable 
dale. The hills on either side are lofty and 
varied in outline, presenting new and pleasing 
pictures at every turn. The river Avonmore, 
flowing from the lake in Glendalough, joins 
another stream called the Avonbeg, forming 
together the Avoca; and at the junction we 
have the ‘‘ Meeting of the Waters” of which 
Moore sung. But there is a rival ‘‘ meeting ” 
farther to the south, in the valley where the 
Avoca is met by the Aughrim river. It is not 
an unworthy rival of the Avoca, and for a time 
even disputed with that river the honour of 
being the inspiration of the poet’s Muse, till he 
settted the question himself in favour of the 
former. The Wooden Bridge scene, which is 
a meeting of valleys—the streams form an 
inconsiderable part of the picture—is perhaps 
the most beautiful spot. 

Although the distance from Dublin to 
Wooden Bridge is only some sixty miles by the 
route indicated, so many beautiful scenes and 
objects of interest have held us by the way that 
progress has thus far been slow. But if the 
cyclist desires a good day’s ride, now comes the 
opportunity. It is about sixty-five miles on to 
Waterford, with an excellent road, and nothing 
to induce the traveller to loiter on the way. 
Still, the journey need not prove uninteresting 
for lack ‘of scenery, for the route lies through 
several characteristic towns, of which New Ross 
is the most remarkable in point of situation, 
and the observer will always find some life and 
incident on a main road. Waterford presents 
its best front to those who approach it from the 
opposite side of the river Suir. This noble 
waterway, along the south bank of which the 
city is built, and the lofty spire of the Protestant 
Cathedral, conspicuous in all views, make up 
a pretty picture. A closer inspection of the 
town, although it dates back to the year 1003, 
reveals nothing more attractive than the sole 
remnant of its ancient walls known as Regi- 
nald’s Tower, so we pursue our way in search 
of new experiences. 

On the slope of the Knockmealdown Moun- 
tains, 650 feet above the sea and about four miles 
from Cappoquin, stands Mount Melleray 
Monastery. It was founded for Trappists ex- 
pelled from France, some 500 acres of what was 
then a bleak, bare hillside being given to the 
brethren by Sir R. Keane. To-day, besides the 


religious establishment and extensive schools, 
there are flourishing plantings and a good farm. 
There are two guest-houses, where visitors are 
received with hospitable entertainment, and even 
a cyclist is sure of welcome should he care to 
spend a night with the monks. 
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No river in Ireland flows through a lovelier 
country than does the Blackwater, which sepa- 
rates the counties of Cork and Waterford. 
From its mouth at Youghal up to Lismore its 
banks—bold, verdant, and graceful—are studded 
with castles, ruins of religious edifices, and fine 
seats. Cappoquin is situated amongst beauti- 
ful sylvan scenery, and would form a capital 
centre for exploring the river at leisure. Lis- 
more is but four miles distant, and may be 
reached by a road on either side of the river. 
Of course the great object of attraction there is 
the noble castle of the Duke of Devonshire. 
It is a splendid pile, superbly placed on a 
wooded cliff above the river, and dates back as 
far as 1185. From Cappoquin to Youghal a 
little steamer plies during the summer months, 
and affords the best mode of viewing the 
scenery of the river. The road may be fol- 
lowed, if preferred, but it misses several objects 
of interest which may be seen from the water ; 
whilst the river route offers a constant succes- 
sion of varied and beautiful pictures appealing 
to the eye at every turn, and Youghal is reached 
all too soon. Like many another Irish town, 
Youghal has seen better days, but the portion 
known as ‘The Strand,” overlooking the 
picturesque bay, is much frequented, and it 
possesses one object of great interest. Myrtle 
Grove, the house where Sir Walter Raleigh 
lived for some years, is still substantially un- 
altered. Under a group of four yew-trees, near 
the front of the house, he very likely smoked his 
new-found tobacco, and in the garden planted 
potatoes for the first time in Ireland. 

Cork must be visited, if only for the sake of its 
beautiful cathedral, dedicated to St. Fin Barre, 
and to make an excursion down the famous har- 
bour to Queenstown or Aghada. And who could 
resist the romantic spell which surrounds 
Blarney Castle and its ‘* kissing-stone ” ? 

A little railway runs from Cork to Macroom, 
by which the cyclist may enjoy the rare privilege 
of having his bicycle carried without charge. 
It is as well to take advantage of this lift, in 
order to make a start on good roads for Inchi- 
geelah and Glengarriff. Passing from the valley 
of the Toon to that of the Lee, the scenery 
improves with every mile of the journey, until 
at ten miles beyond Inchigeelah we diverge 
from the main road to visit a lonely tarn and 
shrine in the mountains. We have been rising 
steadily for some time, and the mountains have 
begun to close in on all sides; but we have 
still to rise higher to arrive at a romantic spot 
in the lofty chain of mountains between the 
counties of Cork and Kerry. This is Gougane- 
barra, the retreat of St. Fin Barre. Here is 
the beautiful lake, surrounded by a majestic 
amphitheatre of mountains, from whose crags 
descend numerous streams and foaming cas- 
cades, by which it is constantly supplied. 
There is the little island, connected with the 
shore by a causeway, on which are some 
remains of an ancient church, supposed to have 
been erected by the Saint who made this remote 
and lovely glen his place of retreat. Close by 
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are some cells, erected about 1700 by one 
Father O’Mahony, who lived here in solitude 
for thirty years. The shrine upon this island is 
still much visited by Roman Catholics on feast 
days. Care must be exercised in rounding the 
sharp, steep curves which are encountered on 
returning to the main road. Then we enter the 
Pass of Keimaneigh (‘‘ the Pass of the Deer”), 
an extraordinary, rocky defile, which appears 
to have been rent in the mountains by some 
convulsion of Nature. Rocks on both sides rise 
almost perpendicularly to a height of 100 
feet, and in the fissures the arbutus, holly, yew, 
ivy, and various evergreens have taken root and 
flourish luxuriantly. A thrilling story is told 


Tk. 


sified stretch of the vale below. Here lies the 
bay—broad, tranquil, and deep. Its shores are 
varied by numerous creeks and dotted with 
many islets, the most conspicuous of which is 
the Garnish rock, crowned with a picturesque 
fort and martello tower. It is not to the 
hurried visitor that Glengarriff reveals itself. 
His eyes may wander with pleasure and surprise 
over the startling irregularity of its hills and 
dales; but it is only by treading its tangled 
pathways and wandering amidst its secret 
dells that its full charms become adequately 
appreciated. There is nothing artificial here, 
no straining after effect, no pleasing illusion of 
art; it is Nature pure and simple that you 
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GLENGARRIFF BAY. 


of the escape of Lord Bantry and his men from 
the hands of the Rockites in 1822; and one 
breathes more freely when the summit is 
reached, and we presently emerge into the open 
again, with glorious views of valley and stream 
spread out before the eye, the mountains falling 
back on either hand. Bantry Bay and Whiddy 
Island next come in sight, and at Ballylicky 
Bridge the Bantry-Glengarriff road is joined, 
soon leaving the coast, but commanding grand 
views of the Sugar-loaf and Caha ranges. 
Glengarriff is a nook. There is no town as 
at Killarney, and the few houses are scattered 
and concealed amid a wealth of rocky and 
wooded slopes. The mountains which enclose 
the valley of Glengarriff are singularly broken 
and irregular in outline, their rugged grandeur 
contrasting strongly with the beautifully diver- 


behold, Nature in all her wildness and yet in 
all her beauty. 

We doubt if there is to be found within the 
British Isles a grander ride of forty miles than 
that by the road from Glengarriff to Killarney. 
Coaches run daily each way during the 
season ; but the cyclist has distinct advantages 
over those who travel thus, for he can halt 
when he pleases to enjoy some _ specially 
attractive view, to explore some by-path, or 
reach some coign of vantage. Twice the road 
rises to an elevation of a thousand or twelve 
hundred feet above the sea: but so well are 
these mountain roads engineered, and so 
excellent the surface, that it is by no means 
a hard day’s journey for the average rider. 
Kenmare, about midway, proves a most con- 
venient and acceptable rest for amidday meal ; 
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4 May serve as a stopping-place for the night, 
hould the ride be extended over two days. 
‘rom Glengarriff village the road ascends be- 
1eath a shady avenue of trees for a mile or 
nore, passing the entrance lodge of the Earl 
»f Bantry’s seat; but soon the trees are left 
vehind, and we find ourselves on the open hill- 
side, surrounded by nothing but bare rocks 
ind huge boulders, interspersed with gorse 
and heather. As we rise higher and higher, 
the road winds round a perfect amphitheatre 
of mountains, the views become more varied 
and extensive, and the beautiful Bantry Bay 
spreads out before us, glistening in the morning 
sunshine. Gradually the bay disappears from 
sight as the road turns northward, and moun- 
tains and valley alone remain in view. But 
even these are lost when we are suddenly con- 
fronted by the dark entry of a tunnel, pierced 
through the rock which separates the county 
of Cork from that of Kerry. This marks the 
top of the pass ; and when the traveller emerges 
from the darkness, a fresh panorama of beauty 
breaks upon him ere he. commences a gradual, 
winding descent, which comes as a welcome 
rest after the previous climb. Mile after mile 
is reeled off with little or no effort, Kenmare 
Sound is crossed by the Lansdowne Suspension 
Bridge, and we wheel into the pleasant little 
town of Kenmare, famous for the wonderful 
lace which the shock-headed daughters of Wild 
Kerry are taught to make by the Sisters of the 
convent of Poor Clares. 


a 
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On leaving Kenmare we cross the Finnihy 
river, and very soon our second ascent 
through the mountains begins. The scenery is 
scarcely so striking as on leaving Glengarriff ; 
but when the summit of the pass is reached, 
we get our first sight of the Macgillicuddy’s 
Reeks, beyond an intervening range which 
rises on the opposite side of the valley. 
Carrantuohill raises its peak into the clouds 
3.414 feet above the sea, and claims the proud 
distinction of being the loftiest mountain in 
Ireland. By sharp and rapid curves the road 
now descends to the shores of Lough Loos- 
caunagh, which is a mile long, but not other- 
wise remarkable. Then, at a bend in the read 
half a mile beyond, the Killarney valley and 
the lake country are revealed. The Lakes, 
taken as a whole, can be viewed nowhere 
to such advantage as from this commanding 
road, and every turn produces a new picture of 
mountain, water, and woodland, in exquisite 
combination. Sheet upon sheet of silver winds 
away into the remote distance under the pro- 
montories of the high hills, and from either 
hand innumerable streams leap and sing in 
their passage to the waters beneath. No one 
can look upon this glorious scenery without 
some mental excitement and ennobling thought. 
Of the nearer beauties of Killarney it is not 
now our purpose to speak, but when many days 
have been devoted to exploring its beauties 
the tourist will still leave the region with 


regret. 
A. R. QUINTON. 








Spring Song. 


]HEN all the world goes sweethearting, 

When all the world is young, 

In cowslip time, in blackbird time, 
The wak’ning fields among, 

Give me thy hand, my dearest Love, 
And come abroad to see ; 

The land is full of love and hope— 
And so is life to me! 


The starling’s love; in long shy calls, 
Comes from the leafing trees ; 

And thrush and chaffinch swell the tale 
Adown the moist, warm breeze. 

See, primrose and anemone 
From the soft ground have sprung, 

And the green earth is all in bud— 
For all the world is young. 


Come, let us “smell the dew and rain,” 


Now it is overpast ; 


For every breath is incense-fraught, 
The Spring is here at last! 

And gone is Winter’s long dark night, 
And fair has dawned Love’s day— 

Sweetheart, we never can grow old, 
It must be always May! 


MARCIA TYNDALE, 
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BY LESLIE KEITH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘LISBETH ” ETC, 











“NO LETTERS, MISS.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AISY was making a pretence of dusting the 
oak parlour since Sophia had gone on her 
annual holiday to Cherriford Fair, but 

behind the drawn muslin curtain at the window 
she was taking stealthy peeps at a gig being 
harnessed on the gravel space beyond the 
ragged fringe of grass. Jesse, the odd man, 


was putting in the horse, but the manager was 
to be the sole occupant. He was going to the 
outer bounds of a neighbouring parish, where 
of late years, by careful thrift and good manage- 
ment, he had been able to purchase a few acres 
of pasture for the rearing of young stock. This 
was his own venture, and the time was when 
Daisy had laughed and jested with him over 
the attainment of his dream, which is also the 
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dream of every Scot—a share in the soil of 
mother earth, a claim upon the land of his 
adoption. 

She furtively watched the process of harness- 
ing, and when the pony stood ready, the only 
one that had not had its shoes taken off, she 
saw John Hardy come hurriedly round the 
corner. He was working his arms into the 
sleeves of his coat and slapping his pockets in 
the energetic way of a man who has perforce to 
do several things at once if they are to be done 
at all. 

He threw a quick, practised glance over horse 
and gig, and then took one long step over the 
broken wire fence, the scared fowls scuttling 
before him. She heard him talk with granny 
within the side porch, for the casement was 
open. He would be home to-morrow, or the 
next day at farthest. They discussed what it 
would be necessary to do on the farm, and then 
with a good-bye he left her. Daisy kept herself 
well hidden behind the Swiss muslin screen, 
through which you can see nothing from the 
outside. 

‘* He will look for me,” she thought, smiling 
mischievously ; ‘‘ he will never dream that I am 
here.” But she paled, and then flushed hot 
with indignation, as she saw him mount and 
take the reins, turning the pony’s head up the 
hill without so much as a backward glance. 

‘Let him go! Let him go!” She stamped 
her little foot. ‘‘He is wise to know that he 
will never be missed. He need not be afraid 
that I shall ever send for him to come back.” 

**] think I'll go up to the woods, granny,” 
she said, when the two had taken their early 
meal together. ‘‘ There’s nothing to do here.” 

** Aye, go my lassie,” said the old woman, 
who had noticed the girl’s silence, and said to 
herself with a little inward smile that she missed 
John, for all that she made pretence of jeering 
at him; ‘‘away and get a breath of the caller 
air on the hill-tap.” 

‘*T'll bring you some coloured leaves,” said 
the girl, who always ignored granny’s blind- 
ness, out of a shrinking dislike of anything that 
was disagreeable or painful. 

‘The heather will be bonnie in the north.” 
What to her loyal heart were all the changing 
woods of England compared to the fragrant 
mantle of royal purple that draped her own 
hills, a-hum with the busy industry of bees ? 

** Mr. Shore should send you some roots,” 
said the girl, with a little laugh. ‘‘ He said he 
would. Then you could think yourself in 
Scotland.” 

‘‘It wadna’ be the same,” said granny, with 
her pensive smile; ‘it’s like a’ uprooted things, 
it’s dorty and dour in the fremd earth ; it winna’ 
tak’ to strange ways, hap ye it never sae 
kindly.” 

‘Then you'll have to go yourself, granny, 
and see it in its own land,” said Daisy in an 
unwonted mood of sympathy, ‘‘and maybe 
I'll go with you. It would be fun to travel!” 

** Aye, I'll be setting ma face that gait soon, 
ma lassie, but it’s my lee lane I’ll be ganging ; 
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it’s many a day, please God, or your young feet 
will be travelling that road.” 

**T don’t know why you should be wishing 
that so much,” said Daisy lightly, as she turned 
swiftly to the orchard door ; but with her hand 
on the latch she looked round. 

**If you’re good, granny, I’ll come back and 


make tea for you. Why, your cap’s crooked !” 
She gave a little laugh. ‘‘It makes you look 
wicked, granny, like the wolf in the fairy tale!” 
In a moment she was back, and with two deft 
hands had set it straight. Then with some 
wayward prompting in her, born, perhaps, of 
her loneliness and discontent, helping her to 
enter dimly into this other loneliness, she bent 
and kissed the withered cheek. 

‘* God bless you, bairn,” said granny tenderly, 
and with that benison that had been hers all 
her careless days she went out into the sun- 
light. 

She went up the hill, past the empty stables, 
and across the road that leads to Wallford. 
The woods fringe it upon either side. On the 
left hand as you set yourself towards that long 
dip with the beautiful blue country spreading 
out like a sea before you, there is a tangled 
plantation, a garden claimed again by Nature. 
You know it by the fine and rare trees that 
grow in it, and the great rhododendron-bushes 
that light their coloured candles every spring, 
but of the house that was once set in the garden 
there is no trace. 

Daisy climbed up the steep bank and chose a 
mossy spot where, through a lane in the trees, 
the September sun drifted strong and un- 
sheltered. She loved its warmth, and curled 
herself up like a squirrel who has been lucky 
in his winter quarters. But though she liked 
to hear the movements of timid things about 
her—half suspicious even of her silence-—what 
she liked best and came here for was to watch 
the traffic on the road beneath her. For the 
world begun here on the hilltop, and down that 
slope between the firs all feet were drawn 
sooner or later, for that way led to London. 
Only Mr. Shore had gone the other way, to the 
north where the heather grows and the honey- 
bees hum; but since he, no less than the others, 
must obey the law of attraction that lures all 
men tothe world’s heart and mart, he, too, would 
pass this way. If it were to-day or to-morrow, 
and she should see him? If she ran down 
to intercept him, how he would start and 
stare! 

Or had he already gone back to London, 
choosing, perhaps, some other way? The 
thought spoilt the harmony of the little picture. 
Then she must needs be waiting for John: was 
that what he would think if the wheels bore him 
over the white road beneath, and he were to 
look up and spy her ? 

He should have no such chance to think 
ridiculous conceited thoughts! She got up at 
that and rambled on into the wood’s heart, 
where there are late blossoms and early berries 
and leaves of flame and gold. It took her a 
long time to make her choice, adding spray to 

















spray fastidiously, and the sun was already 
throwing vagrant shadows upon the earth when 
she got back to the bank. 

‘*T must have gone miles !” she cried, think- 
ing that tea must be long over, and granny 
would be wondering, and no Sophia to lift the 
kettle from the hob when its lid began to 
dance. 

With a sudden jump she alighted on the road, 
startling the postman, who had one leg shorter 
than the other, and looked as if he were walking 
on the side of a mountain. 

** Anything for the farm?” she cried. ‘I’m 
going home, and it will save you climbing the 
hill again if you give the letters to me.” 

‘*No letters, miss, but here’s a passel got 
broke on the way. It don’t seem to be but 
garden-stuff though, for it ain’t no weight.” 

‘Why, it’s heather!” said Daisy, with a 
laugh, taking the battered cardboard box out 
of which the purple sprays were sticking. 
‘*How funny it should come now—to-day,” 
she said to herself as she flew down the hill. 
‘*Granny can’t scold when she hears what I’m 
bringing her.” 

The porch door was shut, as it usually was at 
this hour, and she ran round by the little patch 
of orchard. 

‘*Granny, granny!” she cried; ‘‘ see what 
I’ve brought you.” And then she stopped, her 
voice frozen in her throat, for there across the 
threshold, quite still in the peaceful pensive 
dusk, lay the old grey head prone upon the 
earth, great mother of us, upon whose heart 
we all find rest at last. 

Daisy’s paralysed throat refused to give 
voice to the shrieks she would have uttered 
aloud. In the awful stillness, broken only by 
the unconscious cluckings and gruntings of the 
farm creatures, with knees that shook and 
tottered under her, she bent and tried to raise 
the prostrate figure, but at the first touch her 
own blood chilled in her veins. 

All unused as she was to death, she knew 
what that icy coldness, that dead inertness that 
she could not move by so much as a foot, im- 
ported. In an anguish of horror she gazed into 
the kitchen beyond, where the brown shadows 
were momentarily deepening. Was that some- 
thing that moved—yonder, in the far corner by 
the settle? Surely, yes—it came nearer. Was 
there some malign presence lurking there that 
would steal forth and strike her down too—here 
beside this other helpless victim? The whirr of the 
machinery in the old clock-case, pre-announce- 
ment of the long slow strokes with which the 
hour would presently record itself, sent a new 
wave of terror over her shaken nerves: in her 
frantic fear she had no recognition for it except 
as something that added, if that were possible, 
to the sense of her helpless desperation. No 
human utterance this, speaking of comfort or 
succour. Unable to endure more, she turned 


and fled—stumbling along, her hands before 
her eyes as if to shut out from her brain that 
tragic figure lying in a stillness so inviolable, 
all unheeding her frantic fears. 


There was no 
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one near to whom to fly. The silence of the 
autumn afternoon lay dike a spell upon the 
farm: when it should have deepened into 
evening the men would come home from the 
ploughing, leading the tired horses, and then— 
they would see—they would know—there would 
be bustle, and confusion, and consternation— 
but now—oh! how could she bear the burden 
of her solitude? As she went blindly round to 
the front of the house, the pigeons preening them- 
selves in the last sunrays on the red roof of the 
barn spied her and swept towards her witha 
curve of white wings. It was about the time she 
usually fed them. Oh! had the world come 
to an end, that between yesterday, when she 
went careless about her everyday concerns, and 
to-day there should lie this unbridged horror ? 

Standing there irresolute, not knowing where 
to turn to escape from herself, the sound of 
wheels beat in upon her disturbed brain, and, 
looking up, she saw the milk-boy coming down 
the hill leading the old white horse. Re- 
covering her voice, she hailed him with hoarse 
cries and gasping sobs. 

‘“*The doctor!” she articulated. 
help—go !—go!” 

The lad staring—his dull mind too inactive 
in its workings to grasp her meaning—came 
slowly on, the reins in his hand, holding the 
old horse up from stumbling, the empty milk- 
cans rattling in the cart behind him, till he was 
close to her, when something in her face barred 
his progress. 

‘*The doctor,” he repeated stupidly—‘‘ who 
wants the doctor?” 

‘*Granny—granny,” she gasped. Her white 
face and the strained look in her eyes brought 
home the need to him far more than her words. 
**She is ill”—she shuddered violently. ‘I 
think—I know—she is dead!” 

Dead? Even he in his dull-witted way felt 
the shock of the word. Stiil staring at her and 
looking back over his shoulder, as if her face, 
blanched and stricken, drew his gaze, he 
turned the old horse and began to breast the 
hill again. It was slow work climbing the loose 
slope, and Charlie, scenting the stable, went 
unwillingly, but once at the summjt he could 
make better speed. 

She watched him out of sight, wishing frantic- 
ally next moment that she had gone with him, 
but she could not drag her limbs up the hill. 
One resolve slowly took shape within her. 
Help would come soon now, but alone she had 
no courage to face that silent presence ; the 
very remembrance of it sent new thrills of dread 
over her that left a faintness at her heart and 
took the strength out of her limbs. Oh! if 
John were only here—what would she not give 
for his sheltering care of her! He would not 
let her be frightened—or—or let her look at 
granny, who was the granny she knew no 
more. But he was far away, and even if they 
sent for him they might not find him till to- 
morrow. At the image of the black night that 
intervened between twilight and dawn she had 
a fresh impulse towards flight. Intuitively, 
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with that sudden imperious need of living com- 
panionship, of some human creature who still 
breathed the breath of life and had a voice to 
answer hers, her feet took her over the bare 
field to the lock-house at the edge of the canal. 
There was a man there, and his wife and chil- 
dren. She had disliked the children, and had 
discouraged them from haunting the farm, but 
how gladly now would she have grasped the 
hand of the youngest—finding support in 
the warm contact. Then all at once, with a 
new sense of desolation, she remembered that 
Mrs. Hunter and the children had gone with 
Sophia to Cherriford Fair. There would be 
only Hunter at home, and he could not leave 
the lock unattended. He was a gruff man, and 
perhaps he would not even let her sit with him 
till the others came. 

The lock-keeper would have done his best for 
her in his rough way, but she shrank in fear of 
a repulse. 

What to do—where to go? She had come 
to the little side path that led to the canal, 
and now she could hear the creaking of the 
gates as they were slowly opening, and the 
churning rush of the water set free. Hope came 
to her with the sound. She hid herself behind a 
big bush that hung over from the little garden 
of the lock-house, till, borne upwards on the 
rising flood, she recognised the battered 
timbers of the Nancy. Here was a refuge 
better than any she had dared to look for. The 
woman whom Arthur Shore had once admired, 
with the lean brown throat and the vigorous 
chest, was working the lower gate; Hunter, at 
the upper, had his back turned when Daisy 
slipped out, and, making a sign of silence to 
the woman, slid on to the barge, now almost 
abreast with the quay. 

The woman nodded curtly ; she knew Daisy 
very well—the girl had been a passenger 
before, though never perhaps so late in the 
evening. This very summer gone had not she 
and the young gentleman from London taken 
their pleasure for the better part of aday upon the 
Nancy ? It was nothing to her if the girl with 
the frightened face and that finger on her lip 
enjoining secrecy was going unbeknown to her 
friends, so long as she could pay handsomely 
for her passage. She was her own mistress, so 
she had heard. 

With the spur of fear Daisy lost not an instant 
in slipping down the steep ladder to the stuffy 
little cabin. The ladder had a little hood over 
it to protect it from the weather; you had to 
bend your head to pass under it, and on the 
sides and roof of it there were queer crude little 
pictures that Mr. Shore had made fun of. 
With an unutterable pang she remembered 
that summer day, envying its careless peace. 
Perhaps the thought of it gave an impulse to 
her vague plans. She would go to London on 
the Mancy—to Mr. Shore’s home. He had said 
he would do anything for her. Perhaps he had 
got back from the north. And there was his 


mother—his mother who had asked her to come 
Surely they would not turn her 


as a friend. 
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away in her need? Daisy had no conception 
of any world where prettiness in distress would 
be repulsed; she was only afraid of rough, 
rude, common men like Hunter, who might 
have ordered her to go home, or the plough- 
men, who would expect her to keep watch all 
night. 

It was a comfort to her to remember that the 
Nancy had no man on board—only a lad of 
twelve or fourteen belonging to it, the son of 
the woman, who was now leading the weary 
old horse along the tow-path. There would be 
a moon, and the Mancy would probably travel 
till it set. 

But not even the last rays of the sunset 
reached the obscurity of the cabin, plunged in 
the deeps of the barge. It smelled close and 
unsavoury, and when her eyes grew accustomed 
to the dimness, Daisy saw that both bunks 
cradled sleeping children. When Mr. Arthur 
and she had been on board before they had only 
seen the picturesque side ; even the children’s 
bright rags and their brown gipsy complexions 
had heightened the effect of that careless picture 
that seemed set to the summer day and their 
young gaiety. There was nothing picturesque 
in the situation now. 

When the barge was slowly cleaving the calm 
waters, Wallford Lock as yet a mile or two 
ahead, the woman came heavy-footed down the 
ladder. She lit an evil-smelling paraffin lamp, 
and by its light she looked at Daisy with keen 
black eyes. 

** And where be you going, miss?” she asked, 
when she had frightened the girl with her un- 
abashed stare. 

‘* To—London,” Daisy faltered ; ‘‘ if—you go 
there.” 

‘* Aye, we go there, sure enough, but the 
Nancy don’t take no passengers for nothing.” 

‘**] will pay you,” said Daisy timidly, produc- 
ing her little purse. 

‘There ain’t nothing for you to eat, and 
there’s nowheres you can sleep unless it’s the 
floor,” said the woman, desirous to make the 
most of the favour she was granting. 

‘*I can stay on deck,” said Daisy faintly. 
** T would like it best.” 

‘* You can take your share of the floor.” The 
woman spoke ungraciously. ‘* When pretty 
young ladies runs away from home they can’t, 
so to speak, carry their feather beds with 
them.” 

But Daisy was already stumbling up the 
steep ladde~ She would not stay there in 
the close air with the woman’s blazing eyes 
searching her. Far better the inquisition of 
the stars. 

She found a little nook where she could 
crawl under the tarpaulin in case of need, 
drawing her little shawl about her for warmth. 
She could not guess with what the boat was 
laden, but reminiscences of the brick and mud 
it had so often carried from London clung about 
it, and she was glad of the sharpness of the 
air, even though it made her shiver. At the 
lock by Wallford the paper-mill was a blaze of 
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light, every window a separate illumination, 
and there were many people on the canal 
banks and on the quay. She shrank in dread 
of detection, but no one had a thought of the 
little lonely girl, flying from her own haunting 
fears. 

And thus it was she set out on the long 
dreamed-of journey to London. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


EVER was there a happier woman than 
Margaret Shore when she stepped once 
more across the threshold of her own 

home. She paused to watch her luggage 
taken off the cab in sheer content to think that 
her exile was over, and that she might unpack 
and settle down, and not wander any more. 
The cabby went away wondering at the largess 
she bestowed; not often were ladies so 
generous, but Margaret was in a mood to 
think that everybody ought to find the world a 
good place to sojourn in. How homely and 
comfortable was this familiar dwelling ! She 
drew a long breath of satisfaction as she 
turned from the door. 

**How nice and clean everything looks, 
Cole!” she said cordially. ‘‘ I hope you and the 
others enjoyed your holiday. I think I told 
cook in my note that I expect Mr. Arthur from 
the north to-morrow.” 

‘*I hope he’s better, ma’am!” said Cole. 
‘* It’s a long time he’s been gone.” 

‘‘He writes that he is very well indeed. 
We must have everything ready for him. 
When I have rested a little I will go upstairs 
with you and see about his room.” 

She sat placidly drinking her tea, her toes, 
thrust in the furry slippers Cole had brought, 
resting on the fender, telling herself that 
surely it was not very selfish to be so 
foolishly glad to find herself in her own home 
and own corner again, since she was no longer 
of use to Bessie. For Bessie on the recom- 
mendation of a very great lady, who was quite 
a personage in Bessie’s little set, had been 
induced to try a certain patent food which 
worked like magic in her case, and not only set 
her on her feet again, but enabled her to 
accept, within the week, an invitation to a 
country house where her grace was to be the 
chief guest. 

Such wonders can great ladies work when 
they stoop to dabble with the science of 
medicine. 


‘* It’s only decent I should make an effort to 
thank the dear duchess,” Bessie had said, getting 
up from the sofa after a cupful of the support- 
ing food and beginning to rummage in her 
wardrobe. ‘‘ But, oh dear, I haven’t a stitch fit 
to wear!” 

** Why, my dear,” Margaret had answered, 
“you seem to me to have a bewildering amount 
of clothes. I see you in a new gown nearly 
every day.” 

“‘Tea-gowns!” said Bessie, with contempt. 
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**You don’t suppose I’m going to lie about on 
sofas there!” 

‘‘If that is to be the effect of meeting a 
duchess,” said Margaret, her little turn for 
humour getting the upper hand; “ then all I can 
say, Bessie, is that I hope you'll largely extend 
your acquaintance among the aristocracy.” 

** One would think I was a snob to hear you 
speak,” said Bessie crossly; ‘‘ but what can 
you know of society, Margaret, living in the 
pokey way you do, and only encouraging 
frumpy old maids and widows to come about 
you?” 

** What, 
quietly. 

‘** If you did know anything you would see at 
once that it’s of first importance to be suitably 
dressed, especially as I am going without the 
colonel’s protection. I know you’re thinking you 
can slip away to your housekeeping and your 
cat, and those pampered servants of yours, who 
rule you, I’m sure; but you needn’t dream of 
such a thing just because you see me making 
an effort to rouse myself ; there will be ever so 
many messages to do, and it will be simply 
disgraceful of you if you leave mein the lurch.” 

So Margaret had stayed and borne the brunt 
of that campaign, executing an infinity of orders 
and spending a great deal of Bessie’s money 
very foolishly, as she took leave to consider 
privately. All this preparation for three days 
under a stranger’s roof! She did not see how 
Bessie was going to display even half of her 
new clothes, unless she wore two gowns at 
once—but that might be her ignorance. She 
was very willing to own herself ignorant, for 
the indoor panorama that opened itself before 
her when she thought of society was her own 
drawing-room in Kensington, filled with the 
cheerful faces of old friends and neighbours, 
invited to eat one of her plain but perfectly 
cooked and neatly served dinners. In that 
humbler grade nobody minded wearing a last 
year’s frock, or letting it be frankly seen that a 
costume had been ‘‘ done up” and given a new 
lease of life; but where duchesses lent their 
radiance things might be different. 


indeed?” Margaret acquiesced 


And now she was at her own fireside once 
more, happy about her sister, and blissfully 
glad in the prospect of having her son home 
again. She would have him for a little while 
all to herself (for Delia was still detained in the 
north), and it would be like old times. 

By-and-by she went upstairs to put on an old 
dress and turn to the work she loved—the re- 
arranging of Arthur’s room, which she always 
superintended herself. It was quite a museum 
of his discarded fancies from boyhood onwards, 
and it took a long time to dust; but she did 
not grudge that, living the past over again as 
she handled his possessions, attaching a re- 
miniscence to each. 

She had a busy hour or two, and was on 
her way downstairs to the smoking-room when 
she heard a timid feeble knock at the front 
door.. It was not a visitor’s knock; so after a 
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moment’s hesitation she did not retreat. Cole, 
too, recognised the nature of the rap and came 
up rather crossly. 

‘It’s sure to be one of them travelling 
hawkers, ma’am,” she said, on seeing her mis- 
tress. ‘* They’ve the boldness for anything.” 

But on this day Margaret would have stocked 
herself cheerfully with superfluous tapes and 
buttons or with bootlaces she should never 
wear. 

‘‘ Wait a minute, Cole,” she said, feeling for 
her purse. ‘‘If it’s any poor creature——” 

Then the door opened, and a voice that she 
had surely heard before, though it was so 
hoarse and frightened, asked : 

‘*Is Mr. Arthur Shore at home ?” 

Margaret’s heart beat fast with some vague 
fear. She took a quick step forward, looking 
over Cole’s shoulder. In an instant, through 
all the disguise of her trouble and distress, 
under her stained and blurred beauty, she 
recognised the girl on the doorstep. But how 
changed! A draggled Daisy now, beaten down 
by some ee storm, her white cotton and 
pink ribbons soiled and creased, her hair falling 
down under her hat; her little brown hands 
bare of gloves. 

And her face—but at sight of that flower-like 
face which she had only seen lit with smiles— 
swollen and disfigured with tears, her kind 
heart melted. She put Cole firmly aside. 

‘It’s me she wants,” she said. ‘‘I know 
her, poor little girl!” 

She bent and put out both hands to Daisy 
upon the lower step. 

‘*My dear,” she said, in her motherly way, 
‘you have come, and I am very glad to see 
you. You remember me, don’t you ?”—for 
Daisy looked at her vaguely—‘‘ Mr. Arthur’s 
mother, who came to the Farm to see him? 
I’m afraid you’re in some trouble. Come in 
and rest and get warm, and tell me all about 
ag 

She drew the girl in, Cole standing primly 
aside with her hand on the door. She had 
never seen ‘‘ such a figger,” to be coming toa 
respectable house; but her mistress had no 
thought at the moment for Cole’s feelings. 

** Whatis it?” she asked tenderly. ‘* What 
has happened? Is anybody ill? Are you 
alone in town?” 

The kind words penetrated to Daisy’s dazed 
brain. 

** Granny’s dead,” she whispered, looking up 
into the older woman’s face with frightened 
eyes and quivering lips. ‘‘I was alone—I— 
couldn’t stay “i 

**Oh, you poor little thing, you poor little 
thing!” said Margaret. She took the small 
tear-stained face between her hands and 
kissed it, all her sympathy flowing out, every- 
thing forgotten, except that the child was in 
trouble, and had come to her to be comforted. 





Mrs. Shore’s servants were a good deal exer- 
cised as they sat talking together at supper 
time over this unexpected visitor, who was at 
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that moment lying between the best sheets in 
the spare room with one of Mrs. Shore’s 
nightdresses on, and the doctor sent for on her 
account. They were all old in Margaret’s ser- 
vice, and felt that they had a right to be 
interested in everyone who came and went, and 
there was a half-expressed conviction that the 
honour of the family was in seme degree in- 
jured by the sudden descent of this vagrant 
guest, who came without so much as a hand- 
bag or a pair of gloves, and crying fit to make 
all London turn and stare at her, and the 
very street boys run after her. So much had 
filtered downstairs, but Cole, who was per- 
haps her mistress’s favourite, and who could 
have told the most, had the prudence to re- 
frain from repeating how the young woman 
had asked at the door for Mr. Arthur, though 
the mistress took the visit for herself. That 
would have condemned Daisy at once in the 
eyes of all the kitchen parliament ; and though 
Cole was inclined to be severe and to arrive at 
conclusions by no means favourable to the 
stranger, she had a little relented when she 
helped to put the young thing to bed, and saw 
how helpless and worn out she was. Mrs. 
Shore had managed everything very quietly 
and skilfully. She had succeeded in drawing 
from Daisy while she tried to coax the ex- 
hausted girl to eat, that she had flown in a 
wild impulse of terror away from home with- 
out letting anyone know of her intention, 
and almost Margaret’s first act was to write 
out a telegram to John Hardy to assure ‘him 
of his young cousin’s safety. Then, leaving 
Daisy on the dining-room sofa, she summoned 
Cole, and with her own hands helped to sheet 
the spare bed and make all ready, for she 
dreaded that Daisy’s nervous breakdown might 
be the beginning of serious illness. 

‘The young lady—Miss Daisy Lauder—is 
the owner of the farm where Mr. Arthur 
stayed so long this summer,” she explained 
with some dignity to Cole. ‘I asked her to 
pay me a visit some weeks since, but had to 
put her off when I went to stay with Mrs. 
Simpson, and now it seems her grandmother 
has died very suddenly, and her first thought 
was to come to me for help.” 

‘‘Indeed, ma’am?” said Cole, shaking a 
pillow into its cover, and something in her 
tone made Margaret Shore remember that the 
voice she had heard at the door had asked for 
Arthur. The thought stirred in her uneasily 
and made her blush uncomfortably, but she 
had no time to dwell on it then. 

“*]T would have gone back with her to-night,” 
she said, ‘‘ but,” thinking to touch Cole’s pity, 
‘*T fear she is much too ill to travel.” 

**She does look ill, ma’am; but it would 
have made you ill, too, going off again in 
that way, and you just home in your own 
house, and Mr. Arthur coming to-morrow, and 
his room not ready nor anything, and cook 
wanting to know what’s for dinner.” Cole 
poured out her difficulties, resenting the arrest 
of all those preparations for the son of the 
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house, who was a favourite, and who had 
never before come home to find his books 
not dusted. 

**You must do the best you can,” said 
Margaret quietly ; ‘‘ I don’t want any dinner. 
You can bring up a tray and leave it in the 
dressing-room. I daren't leave this poor child 
just now.” 

Cole looked towards the great bed with 
those moreen curtains Mrs. Simpson had 
despised hanging round it. Even through the 
dusk they made she could see the flush on the 
girl’s cheek as she lay in a heavy, feverish 
stupor. She was very pretty with those dark 
eyelashes and eyebrows, and that curly head of 
yellow hair: ‘‘too pretty,” thought Cole, to 
whom beauty was a kind of wickedness for 
which its possessor was responsible. ‘‘If it 
had been Miss Delia, now ——” Miss Delia was 
the proper person to be lying on those frilled 
pillows, and to make everybody in the house 
upset and anxious ; nevertheless Cole hid away 
the soiled and bedraggled white frock, deter- 
mining that it should be smuggled to the wash 
before the other servants saw it, and she was 
lying in wait in the hall for the doctor’s knock, 
so that she might let him in without a moment’s 
delay. 

The doctor was an old family friend, and 
when the circumstances had been explained to 
him he prescribed a soothing draught, and 
said he would come round again in the 
morning. 

‘*T hope she will sleep,” he said, ‘‘but she 
may be restless. You can never quite calcu- 
late the effects of a sudden shock. It would be 
as well if you arranged with one of the maids 
to be in the room.” 

‘*T mean to sit up with her,” said Margaret 
quietly. 

It was during this vigil, when the servants 
had been dismissed to bed, and the house was 
locked up and given over to silence, that 
Margaret learned much of what had happened. 
Daisy slept fitfully, with intervals of great rest- 
lessness, in which she talked incessantly. It 
Was an unconscious revelation of all she had 
thought and felt, not only during the last 
terrible twenty-four hours, but for many weeks 
past. It smote Margaret to the heart. For 
through the unconscious babble, the expres- 
sions of terror, and the gay laughter which 
made the listener shudder, she seemed to hear 
the same appeal. It was always Arthur to 
whom she looked for help, on whose sympathy 
she leaned. Many a little scene, innocent 
in itself, but terribly significant to the mother’s 
heart, did Daisy live over again in those hours 
of feverish wandering. There were allusions, 
which Margaret did not understand, to the 
canal with its banks which crawled so slowly 
by, and to the locks, where idle men and lads 
watching the boats pass through would stare 
and stare till not even the wretched, airless, 
little cabin seemed safe from their gaze; to 
some woman who, in spite of Daisy’s tears and 
entreaties, took all that was in her little purse, 
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and even the little tweed cape she had worn, so 
that when she was landed at Paddington 
Wharf she was left penniless and fainting with 
exhaustion to find her way as best she might to 
Kensington. Of the meaning of that Margaret 
could only guess, knowing nothing of the 
waterway, and convinced that Daisy had come 
by train, and was only dreaming wildly of 
some slow river journey. But Arthur’s name 
—the inflection with which she spoke it, the 
intimate turn she gave it as she challenged 
him with laughter, or jested back in answer to 
some pleasantry of his that lingered in her 
brain—there was no fancy in that. 

Margaret listened, dumb and shaken with a 
great fear, while she mechanically changed the 
wet cloths on Daisy’s head and, supporting 
her, turned the pillows. Once, in the middle of 
the night, she looked up in terror lest one of the 
servants should have slipped down to see if help 
was wanted, and have overheard that ever- 
recurring name. But by the steady gleam of 
the night-light she could see that the doors 
were fast shut and all the house still steeped in 
silence. 

There was no one to hear—to construe 
wrongly. Wrongly? Would it be wrongly ? 
That was the question that rent Margaret. She 
forgot the girl tossing from side to side, and, 
slipping to her knees, hid her drawn face in the 
bedclothes. Could Arthur—her man child, the 
son of her great love—have fallen so low as 
this—to love one woman—for oh, surely he 
loved Delia !—and all the while make court to 
another—steal her girlish fancy, her little foolish, 
confiding heart—only to go away and leave it 
behind—a broken plaything-—the sport of a 
passing hour—the fragments of it even too 
valueless to be taken with him ? 

The iron entered into her soul while she 
knelt there, her high pride in the dust. To her 
upright nature, her simple creed, this thing that 
he had done—‘‘if, indeed, he had done it,” 
mother love broke loose in the reservation— 
condemned him in the eyes of all men and 


women who loved righteousness and feared ' 


God. Of those who applied some other stan- 
dard to such conduct, who might have laughed 
and said flirtation was no sin—for what was~a 
pretty girl made but to amuse and be amused ?— 
she took nocognisance. Such explanations lay 
outside her understanding. Perhaps she could 
not make sufficient allowance for the weakness 
of a sympathetic, emotional nature, ready to 
take its colour from every passing sun-gleam 
or shadow—her life had been so simple, guided 
in such sure channels; and yet it was she who 
bore the cross in that hour of heartbreaking 
doubt. 

‘His father was good,” she moaned, and 
then she questioned—was it she who had 
failed in her guidance of him—left alone as 
she was with no one to help her? Oh, surely 
it was her fault, her mistake! She had been 
selfish ; she had only thought to shield him 
from hurt; she had not been strict with him 
as a man would, who knew life’s temptations. 
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Oh, let the sin, if there were sin, be upon her 
head ! 

It is thus that the mothers of prodigals 
abase themselves, weeping tears of blood when 
the latter go gaily forth to the far country. 

Towards morning Daisy grew quieter and fell 
at last into a sleep that grew more profound as 
the hours stole on. When Cole came down 
ready to do her part, she found Mrs. Shore 
resting on the dressing-room sofa, wrapped in 
a shawl, her face turned from the light. Cole 
thought she was asleep too, and said to herself 
it was a mercy things were no worse—if people 
would come when they weren’t wanted, and be 
ill in other people’s houses—going about her 
ministrations on tiptoe. But Margaret was not 
asleep ; she was only hiding her face till she 
could control it so that no one should read the 
signs of recent agitation in it. 

When the doctor came at breakfast time, 
Daisy was still asleep. Mrs. Shore took him 
into the dressing-room and shut the door. 

‘* Let her sleep, keep the house quiet,” the 
doctor said; ‘‘it’s the best thing she can do.” 

‘*She was very feverish, very restless, all 
night.” 

‘‘Off her head? I feared it might be so. 
It has taken it out or you: you had no business 
to sit up.” 

‘*No, no.” She brushed the remark aside. 
** Doctor,” she hesitated, ‘‘when people are 
delirious, do they often say—strange things? ” 

‘* Very often;” he smiled. ‘‘ Has she been 
frightening you, the lassie? You should have 
let one of the women watch by her.” ‘The 
doctor was Scotch, and an old friend, and he 
spoke after the homely fashion of his youth. 

‘*The workings of the human mind are 
beyond most of us,” he went on, for Margaret 
was too truthful to say she had not been 
frightened, ‘‘ and there’s the memory—a queer 
thing it is that we forget nothing we’ve ever 
heard or learned ; it’s all docketed and put away 
safely, and one day the secret drawer flies open, 
and there staring you in the face is some fact or 
some experience you could swear you had no 
share in garnering. But we—we don’t take any 
notice of what a man says when he’s off his 
head—when the reason’s gone the fancy plays 
odd pranks. I’ve known a tailor, an illiterate 
fellow, who could neither read nor write, and 
who certainly never saw anything bigger than 
a street row, go through in his delirium every 
incident of the Crimean war as if he had been 
an eye-witness of it all.” 

**One would have thought,” said Margaret, 
with pale lips, ‘‘ that there were other things— 
about his home, his daily life—that would press 
upon him more.” : 

** Aye, but it’s seldom the things that interest 
him most that a patient will babble about when 
the grip of fever is upon him. The brain 
takes a queer twist, and the tongue obeys 
it.” He looked at her with keen practised 
glance, wondering what it was that had brought 
that drawn look to her face—she who was so 
pre-eminently calm, unemotional, practical, or 








in his words that somewhat 
But he was wise, and 

It could not be any- 
thing that slip of a girl had chattered about ; 
Margaret Shore was too sensible a woman to 


what it was 
lightened the strain. 
he asked no questions. 


be scared by a touch of fever. Well, if she 
wished to confide in him she would ; otherwise 
it was none of his affair. 

** As for the lassie,” ‘he said kindly, ‘‘ never 
you heed her; girls’ pates are stuffed full of 
nonsense, and it would be queer if some of 
it didn’t come out when they’re a little light- 
headed ; but you let her sleep as long as she 
wants to, and she’ll wake up all right. And 
you couldn’t do better than go to sleep your- 
self.” 

**T? Oh, I’m all right,” she said more cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ You don’t suppose, doctor, a single 
night’s vigil is going to make a wreck of 
me? Besides, I am expecting Arthur home 
to-day.” 

‘*What? The lad’s coming back, is he? 
Well”—the eyes behind the gold-rimmed 
spectacles were twinkling—‘‘there’s no tonic 
in my surgery will do you half so much good. 
I'll be looking round again in the evening, and 
we'll see what Anderson’s prescription has 
done for him!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Y the morning’s post Margaret had a letter 
from John Hardy.. It opened rather stiffly, 
as if he had not found it easy to address 

her, but he thanked her formally for her kind- 
ness in coming to Daisy’s succour. Margaret 
admired the pride with which he ignored 
Daisy’s cowardly flight, and made as though it 
were the most natural thing in the world that 
she should seek refuge in London. He said 
nothing of his own anxiety during that terrible 
night when he sought for her far and near, and 
could hear no tidings of her. The doctor 
certified that his grandmother had died of 
failure of the heart’s action, but whether accele- 
rated or not by fright would never probably be 
clearly known. Her purse, emptied of the few 
shillings it had contained, and a loaf of bread 
(with the knife still in it) from which she had been 
cutting a generous portion, lay upon the kitchen 
table, ‘‘and I have little doubt myself, one of 
yon tramps she was aye good to may have 
given her a gliff with his evil tongue. What 
I’ll never forgive myself,” the writer went on, 
‘fis that I went my ways, leaving her and 
Maggie their lane, and not even the servant 
lass by to see to them.” He ended by saying 
that when the arrangements for the funeral 
were made he would come and fetch his cousin 
home. 

‘* Of course, he can’t do that,” said Margaret, 
folding the sheet, ‘‘ unless there is some older 
woman there to look after her—or ” She 
sighed, her cares all trooping back —the images 
of the night, which had faded a little while she 
was busy with the tragedy of granny’s death, 
taking new force. 
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For the first time in all his experience of 
home-comings from school and college or from 
travel, Arthur saw no mother’s face looking out 
for him, peeping from between the lace curtains, 
watching for the first glimpse of his approach. 
ing cab. 

** Is my mother ill ? ” he asked in his astonish- 
ment. 

‘** No, sir, she’s not ill,” said Cole enigmati- 
cally, and with a feeling of offence he checked 
his impulse to rush upstairs and fling open 
every door till he found her. 

She came in very soon, holding out her arms 
and taking him to them with all the old warmth. 
Mother-love may be wounded, but it is hard to 
kill. 

** My son, ‘my son!” she said, a whole world 
of meaning in the words. 

“Yes, it’s your boy, mummie,” Arthur 
laughed ; ‘‘ your old trouble back again, turn- 
ing up like a.bad halfpenny. Didn’t you expect 
me, that you let me be shown in like a 
stranger? Don’t tell me I’ve grown too fat to 
be recognised! Why”—he released himself 
and held her away at arm’s length—‘‘ you 
don’t look very grand yourself. That comes of 
staying in town all summer with Aunt Bessie. 
Has Aunt Bessie r 

‘*T am quite well,” she said hastily. ‘‘ I have 
something to tell you. There is—there is some 
one here, Arthur. Little Daisy Lauder from 
the Farm.” 

‘* What, she here? Why, mater, I thought 
we were going to have a cosy old time all by 
our two selves. ‘Couldn’t you have got her 
visit over before I came back ?” 

‘** 1 did not invite her. Her grandmother has 
died—very suddenly. I.am afraid the poor 
child was the first to make the discovery u 

**Old granny:dead! I’m:awfully sorry.” 

Margaret steadied her lips. ‘‘ Daisy was 
quite alone with her at the time, and in her fear 
and distraction she had no one to turn to. 
She came here—she came—to find you——” 

‘To find me!” he repeated in a stupefied 
way. 

It cost Margaret an anguish to say the next 
words, but her clear eyes never left his face. 

**She seemed to think—she had a claim on 
your—kindness. That you would understand. 
She is upstairs ill. I have been sitting up with 
her all night. She—has talked of you——” 

At first he scarcely seemed to take in the 
meaning of her words, then the hot datk blood 
flushed face and brow. 

** Asked for me!” he said almost violently. 
‘It’s impossible. It’s one of Cole’s absurd 
fabrications. Why, Daisy must have known I 
wasn’t at home. I sent them some heather 
from the north. - She must have got it yester- 
day morning—she couldn’t possibly expect to 
find me here. It was you she wanted, of 
course. Cole ought to have her neck wrung 
for saying such a thing as that, and upsetting 
you.” 

‘*T heard her myself,” said Margaret in 
a whisper, and he read the sorrowful con- 
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demnation in her eyes. He fought against it 
fiercety. 

‘Why, mother, what do you think I am, 
that you judge me unheard? Am I respon- 
sible for—for a child’s fancies?” The words 
would not come quite spontaneously, since 
conscience was asking, ‘‘ Did you do nothing 


to encourage those fancies?” ‘As for a 
claim—it’s preposterous. It’s wronging the 
poor child to fancy such a thing. Who has 


any claim on me but you and Delia? We may 
have had our nonsense together—call it flirta- 
tion if you will; she’s a pretty child, and she 
liked her fun; where was the harm? She 
understood the situation perfectly. You make 
too much of the whole thing, dear ; you have 
always been so good—as if you lived in a 
nunnery ’—he put.an arm coaxingly about her 
and drew her towards him—‘‘and you don’t 
understand the ways of the giddy world. I 
may have been foolish, but on my word of 
honour, mother, I’ve done nothing wrong.” 

Margaret scarcely heard this vehement, 
impassioned denial; she only knew that she 
was miserable; her overwrought nerves gave 
way and she clung to him, sobbing. She had 
had such a.long time—all the eerie hours of the 
night and the endless day—to think of the 
problem'‘of those four young lives, with dread 
as to how it might work itself out. 

Arthur did his best to soothe her, reining in 
his own irritation, a little anxious on her 
account. She had never broken down like 
this before, she who was so just and sensible, 
and he could not understand, or perhaps even 
quite excuse, her, except on the plea that she 
was a woman, and, like other women, subject 
to moods of depression. But when she slipped 
away from him without more words said, 
saying that she must be wanted upstairs, he 
wandered irritably about the house, a prey to 
many conflicting emotions. 

It hurt his vanity to be disapproved of ; above 
all, it cut him to the quick that his mother, who 
had looked up to him with a sunny belief in his 
rectitude, should find any blemish in him. He 
had done nothing to repent of. The lively and 
exciting experiences at his uncle’s shooting-box, 
where there was much good company, had well 
nigh effaced the impressions of the long idle 
days at the Farm. 

In his self-justification he remembered only 
the times he had put a restraint upon himself ; 
when he had of kissed one of Daisy’s yellow 
curls, or taken her hand in his; when he had 
forbade his eyes to look the things his tongue 
might not say. He had even run away at the 
bidding of John Hardy, sacrificing his pride to 
that gruff wooer’s rights. Thus do we pick out 
fragments of our conduct for presentation to 
conscience, hoping she will accept the sample 
as warrant for the whole. 


It was late in the afternoon before Daisy woke 
from her long sleep, and the fever had left her, but 
she had caught cold in her night of exposure on 
the canal boat, and her cough was troublesome. 
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‘‘Where am I?” she asked, looking with 
languid heavy-lidded eyes round the unfamiliar 
room. 

‘* You are safe here with me, my dear,” said 
Margaret, coming forward from behind the 
curtain. 

Daisy looked at her for a moment in silence. 

‘*] remember, now,” she said. ‘The sun 
was going down, and I was running home, and 
I met the postman. He had a box of heather, 
and I was thinking how granny would laugh— 
because only that day I had said that Mr. 
Arthur would be sure to send her some. So 
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There was no one to go to, not 
even the ploughman’s wife who lives in the 
cottage by the stackyard, because she had gone 


it any more. 


to the Fair. SoI went down to the canal—and 
then, when I saw the Nancy in the lock—I 
thought only of getting away—away from it all, 
and the woman knew me and she let me slip on 
board.” 

‘* You came by the canal ?”” questioned Mar- 
garet, beginning to understand. 

‘*Yes; I crept on board when Hunter was 
not looking. Mr. Arthur and I had gone sail- 
ing in the Nancy in the summer, and he had 





THERE FELL A SILENCE BETWEEN THEM. 


I took it from him and ran down the hill, and 
there—at the orchard door she was lying 
She paused, shuddering at the remembrance. 

** Don’t think of it any more,” said Margaret 
soothingly, laying a cool hand on the girl’s 


” 





brow. ‘* You have had a long sleep, and you 
are feeling rested now, are you not? I want 
you to take this beef-tea.” 

** Let me tell you first,” said Daisy. ‘‘ It was 


dark in the kitchen—almost quite dark—except 
for the light coming in at the opposite window, 
and I tried to scream, but something seemed to 
grip my throat. Then I bent down to try and 


lift—granny, but I couldn’t—and something in 
the room behind seemed to move—as if it were 
stealing nearer me—and—and I couldn’t bear 





said then it would be a fine thing to go all the 
way to London—and then-—-I remembered he 
told me when he said good-byc that if ever | 
wanted any help 

‘**You were to come to me,” said Mrs. 
Shore gravely. ‘‘ You and your grandmother 
were very kind to my son, and I am glad if I 
can help you.” 

Daisy looked at her dubiously. 

** You see, I didn’t know you very well and— 
I was afraid. The woman on the boat took all 
my money-—and if you had turned me 
away So I thought, if I asked for Mr. 
Arthur, he would explainto you that he had 
told me to come ‘ 

‘* Was that it?” said Margaret, with a little 
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throb of relief. Perhaps, after all, she had 
made too much of this appeal to Arthur, which 
was only the outcome of Daisy’s childish 
reasoning. 

** Well; my dear, I’m afraid you made them 
very uneasy about you at home by running away 
without leaving any message, but I let your 
cousin know at once that you were safe, so that 
is all right.” 

‘* Was John very cross with me ?” she asked 
with a petulant droop of her mouth. 

‘*No, only concerned about you. He is 
coming to see you soon, when you are better.” 

Daisy asked no more questions about her 
grandmother; but Margaret thought of her 
often—the brave, upright, loyal old woman, 
with pity for that sudden unfriended end. 


When the dinner bell rang, Margaret went 
down, her tender heart melting already to- 
wards Arthur, willing to deceive herself if she 
could only exonerate him; but Arthur’s irrita- 
tion and annoyance had grown upon him, and 
he would not meet her wistful glances. He 
talked—they both talked—with an evident effort 
of his stay in the north, but while he rattled 
away, putting a brave face on his adventures, 
he knew she was not listening. When Cole at 
last left them together over their coffee, there 
fell a silence between them which he broke 
abruptly. 

**T think I may as well take myself off to the 
club for a few days. We don’t seem very 
likely to see much of each other—and of course 
I’ll come along every day.” 


** Very well,” she said, after a minute’s con- 
sideration, thinking with a pang how strange it 
was to feel that his absence would be a relief. 
‘*But you won’t go for long, dear? I hope 
Daisy will soon be well again, and then I dare- 
say—her friends 

**T don’t believe, now I come to think of it, 
she’s got any,” said Arthur. ‘I suppose that 
was what made me think of asking her to come 
to you.” 

** Yes,” she said quickly, not wishing to go 
over this ground again. ‘‘ But surely it is 
strange she should be so solitary.” 

‘*The farm stands alone, a good bit away 
from the village on the green, and Hardy and 
his grandmother, being Scotch, were slow to 
make friends in the alien land. She may have 
Scotch relatives ; but anyway, that’s a question 
for themselves. I think I may as well turn out 
to-night ; I see my room isn’t ready.” 

‘‘1 was interrupted yesterday.” She rose 
and laid a hand on his shoulder. ‘‘I don’t like 
sending you away, my son, and—if I am 
wrong F 

‘*Of course you're wrong, mother, if you 
think that poor little girl came with any notion 
in her head but just to be comforted and 
sheltered. She has an exaggerated fear of 
pain and suffering amounting almost to frenzy. 
But since Hardy is sure to be coming after her, 
I’m as well out of the way, or Ae may take to 
imagining I’ve taken a wrinkle from Uncle 
George’s witches and spirited her here. He's 
her natural guardian now, and you'll find he has 
very decided views as to Azs rights and claims.” 











RotfRing id looat. 


“THERE perishes not one 
Of all things we have done, 
Though oft we see success by failure crossed ; 
Though to our vision, all 
Endeavours seem to fall 
Into forgetfulness—they are not lost. 


Some of our smallest deeds 
Are scattered far, like seeds 
Borne by soft zephyrs or by fierce winds tost. 
Labours of hand and brain 
We deem performed in vain 
Beyond our reach may be—they are not lost. 


Some seeds are flecked by blight, 
Some struggle to the light, 
To die at budding time by touch of frost. 
The weak do but decay 
To fertilise the clay 
On which the strong take root—they are not lost 


Though other hands than ours 
May gather in the flowers 
That we have watched and tended at such cost. 
Though other lips may taste 
Our fruits, there is no waste. 
It is God’s law that naught of His be lost. 
BEATRICE S. PRALL. 








THAMES BARGES. 


HE Thames owes much to its barges. No- 
where else are they so various or so 
numerous. That there is always life on 

the river is mainly due to them. Topsails, 
stumpies, dummies, there is never a reach with- 
out them, though the dummies thin out at 
Blackwall, the topsails and stumpies going all 
the way to the Medway and beyond, some of 
them continuing to the coast towns, east and 
south, and some of them crossing the Channel. 

The Thames barge may not be beautiful in 

its details, but as a whole it is effective and 
quite equal in picturesqueness to the foreign 
craft in which artists delight, and it is much 
more workmanlike. A big barge labouring 
along, laden high with hay, her sails patched 
brown and grey of every hue from almost red 
to creamy white, with every cloth of them 
drawing, may not strike us ds the highest out- 
come of the shipbuilders’ art; but she is 
certainly well adapted for her purpose, and fills 
a picture more pleasingly than any craft afloat. 
With their flat bottoms and lee-boards it is 
wonderful how weatherly these barges are. 

The lighters have their admirers, but at 

them we drawtheline. They havetheir uses— 
let that be sufficient for them. They are the 
carriers’ carts of the Port of London. They 





take the goods from the ships and distribute 
them to the warehouses, and they collect the 
goods from the warehouses and wharves and 
distribute them among the outward-bound ships. 
They are in dozens in every dock, and in twos 
and threes at every wharf, and drifting with the 
tide, seesawed by their two gigantic oars back- 
wards and forwards in the stream, are the most 
conspicuous nuisances of the river. 

They are the ugliest and most primitive 
things afloat, although they have been some- 
what improved of late years by making them 
less square at the ends, not with a view -of 
bettering their looks or adding to their speed, 
but of preventing them damaging themselves, 
and hanging themselves up when they bump 
against a wall or pier or anything big. There 
are two kinds of these lighters, the stem- 
headed and the swim-headed. The stem-headers 
have very bluff bows that run down straight 
into the water; the swim-headers are straight 
and angular with no curve in them, and slope 
off at both ends into the water so as to glide 
over it instead of shouldering it off at the 
sides. 

It is these latter that cause so much pro- 
fanity, the former being fitted with a rudder 
and consequently being more under control. 














Ruddered or rudderless, stem-headed or swim- 
headed ; without sails—-when they are dumb 
barges or dummies—or with; ‘‘ stumpies ”"— 
that is, spritsails without topsails—or ‘‘ top- 
sails,” either gaff or sprit ; they are all classed 
as barges and all have to be registered at 
Watermen’s Hall. 

Time was when the Thames was the highway 
of London. There were no coaches, no cabs, no 
trains, and people who did not walk took a 
wherry. It seems strange to find the watermen 
petitioning against every new conveyance in a 
futile effortto bar the path of progress ; but every 
road that was made from east to west, every 
bridge that was built, every vehicle that came 
into use, injured the trade of the watermen. 

Theirs is the oldest of the London companies, 
though it is not a “livery” one, and conse- 
quently it appears in no list. There is nothing 
honorary or ornamental about it ; it has always 
stuck to business, and been neither more nor 
less than a trade guild. At the hall on St. 
Mary-at-Hill you find the business still going 
on, and a very different state of affairs it is to 
what exists at, say, the halls of the Mercers or 
the Haberdashers. The most like to it is Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, but there is a reposefulness in 
selling drugs which is not always present in 
issuing licences to bargees. 

The records of this working company extend 
over six centuries, and contain many pickings 
of interest to the casual reader. In 1309, for 
instance, there was a great frost which began 
in the middle of September and lasted right 
away through to the middle of April, to the dis- 
tress and almost ruin of the watermen; and 
every great frost thereafter is duly mentioned 
with sorrow. When Queen Elizabeth went to 
Tilbury, a bridge of boats, lighters, and western 
barges was thrown by the watermen across the 
river at Gravesend; and there were many 
London watermen in the fleet, for the company 
got many of its privileges on condition of sup- 
plying so many men to the navy—which was 
another cause of trouble to be mentioned in the 
records again and again. Purfleet, to which, as 
the legend goes, Elizabeth went in the Tilbury 
time to make the remark about her poor fleet, 
after which it is called, is mentioned by name 
as a plying place for watermen in the Act of 
Henry vill, so away goes another derivation, and 
if the queen mentioned her poor fleet at all it 
must have been a royal pun. 

In 1595 there was issued a set of regulations 
as to the ferry between Gravesend and London, 
the ‘‘ long ferry,” as it was designated, and from 
this it appears that four sorts of boats were en- 
gaged in it—the common barge, the tilt-boat, 
the light-horseman, and the wherry. The 
light-horseman was a large-sized wherry, a 
boat and not a man, and it is met with over and 
Over again in subsequent years, often as the 
most suitable craft in which to bring a distin- 
guished foreigner to Whitehall. But when 


Colquhoun told of the robberies in the river 
before the establishment of the police and the 
docks, he mistook the boat for its owner, with 
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the result that ‘“‘light-horseman” has slipped 


“into our reference books as a river thief. 


Now and then there is a note of satisfaction, 
but not often. For example, in 1602 the 
watermen were busy owing to the theatre at 
Bankside being open, thus causing people to 
cross the river to the performances. But, asa 
rule, lament follows lament until, in 1847, Lord 
Morpeth allowed Thames watermen, as trade 
was so bad, to let out boats on the Serpen- 
tine, and thus started the pleasure boats on our 
park lakes. 

What a trade this wherry business used to be 
can be seen from the number of dirty deserted 
‘** stairs” along the riverside, which each had 
its cluster of boats plying for hire. These, as 
gaps in the row of houses backing on to the 
Thames, now act as welcome ventilators, for 
through them comes the only fresh air to the 
narrow gloomy streets in which the character- 
istic features are the heavy drays, the loafers 
—unwashed, unskilled, and unemployed—the 
shabby shops, and the dingy warehouses of 
well-known city firms. Eastwards from Thames 
Street, broken into by the Tower, the dock en- 
trances, and the recreation ground at Wapping 
Church, and running all the way to Limehouse, 
is the most unlovely part of London. 

At Limehouse is the dock of the Canal Com- 
pany and the lock through which the canal opens 
into the Thames. Here, and at Brentford, the 
barges leave and enter the river on their voyages 
into London, and hence it is that so few of the 
long, narrow fly-boats are met with between 
Millwall and Kew. 

The watermen had the monopoly of the 
river traffic, and they still have it. They must 
be represented on every boat, on every local 
passenger steamer, and on every barge; and, 
consequently, they are fairly numerous. They 
are almost a class by themselves, quite seventy 
per cent. of them being relatives of their prede- 
cessors, and bringing up their sons and nephews 
to follow their trade; and there is a well-marked 
line between them, the more respectable of 
them, as a rule, being found on the sailing 
barges. They have to serve an apprenticeship 
of five, six, or seven years, though if a man 
be over twenty he gets his certificate by two 
years’ servitude, and becomes not a freeman of 
the company, but a contract lighterman, which 
puts him on much the same footing, though 
he cannot share in the charities such as the 
company’s almshouses at Penge. 

The life must be a rough and trying one. 
The most a lighterman can earn is perhaps 44 
a week, but this he seldom does; and his 
earnings depend somewhat on the season, for 
most of the lighters are in particular trades. 
Many of the newer ones are in the cold storage 
trade, and are floating refrigerators ; some are 
in the grocery, some in the drapery, some in 
ivory, some, as is obvious enough, are in house 
refuse, but these are the pariahs of the river 
and form the lowest grade of barge and bargee. 
The biggest barge owners on the Thames are 
Corys, but theirs—1,300 of them—are all in 
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coals, and some of them are large enough to be 
veritable colliers, being worked as such, though 
they have to be towed instead of sailed or 
drifted to their destination. 

A good lighterman with a knowledge of the 
set of the tide and the behaviour of the currents 
can generally steer successfully, but at the best 
he takes up much more than his share of the 
width of the river, and he is necessarily very 
slow in his movements; indeed, it is remark- 
able how his oar, long as it is, gives him any 
control at all over the bulky mass that swings 
and drifts broadside on, or any way on, as the 
stream takes it. No wonder that tugs have 
come on the scene to move these monsters 
more quickly, and keep them straight on their 
course, and that there are now over a hundred 
of these fussy pigmy steamers towing lighters 
on the river in any number from one to six at 
atime. The big oars—‘‘ sweeps” they are 
often called, though not officially so—will 
evidently be put to less laborious use, and the 
heavy oarsman become as extinct as the light- 
horseman, which perhaps after all derived its 
name from the man by way of a superfluous 2. 

Of barges, including lighters, there are now 
over 9,000 on the register, and they increase 
yearly in numbers and size. They last from 
thirty to forty years, and with a few exceptions 
range from fifty to a hundred tons. They are 
all built on the Thames; even Greens, the 
great Greens, are now building barges. 
Formerly they were of wood, now they are 
mostly of mild steel, and cost more than would 
be supposed, for some of the topsail barges are 
worth £1,400, while even some of the dummies 
are worth £4,600. 

Though the changes are not particularly 
noticeable, there have been many improvements 
in them of late. To fostera spirit of emulation 
a sailing-barge match was instituted some years 
ago, but this has rather had the undesired 
effect of producing a racing machine. At 
Watermen’s Hall there is a model of one of 
these racers which is almost yacht-like in its 
lines. That the contest has, on the whole, 
done good there can, however, be no doubt. 
Some of the barges now on the Thames are 
really creditable little vessels, and very different 
in the state of their sails and gear to the 
ramshackle but picturesque tatterdemalions 
of the seventies. 

Lighterage may seem a clumsy system, but 
it is bound to last. for some time yet. As Mr. 
Farnfield said: ‘‘In most of the American 
rivers, where the tide rises but a foot or two, 
the ships come up to the bank of the river, a 
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railway runs alongside, and the ships can dis- 
charge directly. Much the same is true of 
Liverpool ; it is true of most continental rivers. 
Even at Antwerp, where there is a tide perhaps 
as strong as at London, there is a mile of 
wharfage with a railway running alongside. 
At London there are none of these conveniences, 
and the dumb barge, the Pickford van of the 
river, becomes a necessity. Nothing could be 
worked so easily or cheaply as dumb barges.” 

So long as vessels discharge their cargoes in 
the pool, so long shall we have the lighters, but 
in the docks their expectation of life is not so 
good. The railways are leaving less and less 
for the lighters, and will increase their share of 
the trade considerably when barges have to 
pay dock dues. There are already a hundred 
miles of sidings in the private ownership of the 
dock companies, and the lines in connection are 
now in such force and numbers all round the 
dock areas that it seems as though Sir Wolfe 
Barry’s idea that the railways should acquire 
the docks, as docks can only be profitably 
worked in railway ownership, will soon be 
realised, and London will become as Grimsby, 
Hull, and Southampton. This state of affairs 
has already begun in a small way. The Mid- 
land has recently opened a dock of its own at 
Blackwall in imitation of the North London’s 
dock at Poplar; and at Tilbury on a larger 
scale practically the whole traffic is in the 
hands of the London, Tilbury, and Southend 
Railway Company. 

The sailing barge has also had notice to 
quit, but over a longer term. Picturesque as 
is a barge fleet waiting for the tide, say at the 
mouth of the Medway, it is clear enough that 
the sort of thing will not last for ever. Steam, 
with its independence of tide and wind, will 
have its way. A sailing barge in tow of a tug 
is a portent that cannot be mistaken. 

These tugs—well, much more might be said 
of them than we have said in the past ; and, for 
that matter, much more about the dredgers, 
for dredgers are very common objects of the 
Thames, and they are all wanted. What a lot 
of mud there must be in the river! The 
chairman of the East and West India Docks 
has told us that every ship that enters the 
dock brings in with it 250 tons of mud, and out 
of every shilling she pays for dues, twopence 
goes to remove the mud she brought in. And 
he has also told us that into the docks there 
come 150,000 barges a year, which also leave a 
plentiful deposit, though as yet they pay no 
dues. 

W. J. GORDON. 





























NEW LIGHTS ON 





THE SERVANT PROBLEM. 





REMEDIES AND SUGGESTIONS FROM AMERICA. 


HE suggestion sometimes made that we 
should close our schools, and keep ‘‘ the 
lower classes” in such a state of ignorance 

that they shall be driven into service from unfit- 
ness for anything else, is as short-sighted as it is 
selfish. The grand old days before the institu- 
tion of Board Schools supplied a worse race of 
servants than the present time. Somewhere 
about the sixties that useful censor morum 
‘*Punch” took up the question with a really 
serious purpose partly hidden under a series of 
comic cuts, entitled ‘‘ Servantgalism.” We read 
of the scarcity of good servants, and that ‘‘ at 
least a part of this deficie1icy is owing to want of 
proper schools where girls might be instructed 
in the course of household duties they are hired 
to discharge.” A quotation from the evidence of 
a clergyman before the Council of Government 
Education declares that, ‘‘for want of good 
schools for girls; three out of four of the girls in 
my district are sent to miserable private schools, 
where they have no religious instruction, no 
discipline, no industrial training; they are 
humoured in every sort of conceit, are called 
Miss Smith and Miss Brown, and go into 
service at 14 or 15 skilled in crochet or worsted 
work and longing to be milliners or lady’s 
maids.” ‘* While this is education, no wonder 
that education is ruining our servants and 
doing more harm than good !” is the comment. 

The following is quoted from ‘‘ Punch” of 
January 5, 1861 : 

*« Smashed crockery, chipped furniture, spoiled cookery, 
and cheap finery are enough to sour the feelings of the 
sweetest tempered ‘ Missus,’ and when to these failings is 
added a weakness for Life-Guardsmen and for reading penny 
novels, and a demand to be allowed to practise the piano 
and to be excused from doing any needle-work but crochet, 
we cannot wonder that complaints should now and then be 
heard that servants nowadays know neither their station 
nor their work.” 


The cause of the trouble must be sought 
higher up. 

““What great folks do, the less will prattle of and 
imitate ; and while young ladies are allowed to think it 
‘ungenteel’ to make a shirt or mend a stocking, and to 
consider they lose caste by even entering a kitchen, we may 
depend that their inferiors will give themselves like airs 
and prefer to starve as sempstresses rather than grow fat in 
service.” 


Things have changed for the better since 
those days. Schools of cookery and domestic 
economy, technical evening classes, and -the 
laundry, cookery, etc., in the Board Schools 
have helped to alter this gloomy picture. 
Manual domestic work is thoroughly popular 
with most of our schoolgirls ; and if many of 





them finally make choice of some other occupa- 
tion rather than domestic service, it is not 
because they dislike cooking and sweeping, 
but for some quite distinct and more subtle 
reason. 

A book not yet quite forgotten, called the 
**Greatest Plague in Life,” caused a good 
deal of amusement on its appearance in 1847, 
with illustrations by Cruikshank. It gave in 
burlesque form the usual troubles of the 
mistress of those days—the soldier’s  sur- 
reptitious visits to the cook, her devotion to 
trashy fiction to the neglect of her work, her 
dishonesty, incompetence, and impudence. In 
the end the moral is pointed by the much- 
enduring master of the house, who tells his 
wife that ‘‘ good mistresses make good servants. 

. . How did they manage in the olden time ? 
There was none of this hubbub about servants 
then, and none of this continual changing and 
changing, but the old servant’s son grew, like 
his father, to be grey in the service of the same 
family.” 

This notion that there was once a time when 
there was ‘‘no hubbub about servants” is a 
pleasing delusion with which unlucky or incom- 
petent mistresses have consoled themselves 
throughout the ages. Shakespeare’s Adam 
thought the younger generation less faithful 
than his own, but he had the good fortune to 
serve a Sir Rowland. So it has always been 
and doubtless always will be. Side by side we 
find households where the servants stay on till 
they marry or die or have to be pensioned, and 
others where a six months’ stay is an unusually 
long one. But it is not easy to lay our finger 
on the cause of this divergence. ‘‘ Good 
mistresses make good servants” expresses 
only a part of the truth, since there are good 
and bad servants as well as mistresses ; and 
even given a good mistress and a good servant, 
harmony does not always result from the com- 
bination. 

In spite of many difficulties, the servant 
question has not yet become crucial in England 
as it is in America, for girls still go more 
largely into service than into any other occupa- 
tion, as we learn from the Labour Commis- 
sioner’s latest report. In London 56 girls in 
every 100 enter occupations, and of these 26 go 
into service—a very fair proportion. Nor have 
English families as yet taken to boarding, 
because they cannot get servants, and those 
families that can afford to employ more than 
one servant can almost always replace an out- 
going domestic by a successor. Still there is 
some reason to anticipate a dearth, for while so 
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many fresh occupations are opening to women 
we must expect the pros and cons of domestic 
service to be very carefully weighed by girls 
before deciding to make it their life’s work. 
Returning to the results of Miss Salmon’s in- 
quiries in America (see Lezsure Hour for May, 
p. 460), we find the following among the disad- 
vantages enumerated by her correspondents : 


Confinement on evenings and Sundays. 

Less independence than in other occupations. 

Long hours—‘‘ housework is never done.” 

Irregularity and uncertainty of work required—‘‘ one 
family of ten employs one general servant, and another 
family of ten employs eleven servants.” 

Interference with work—‘*Even experienced house- 
keepers often do not realise how difficult it is for one 
person to work in the harness of another, and by insisting 
on having work done in their own way, even by competent 
servants, they sometimes unconsciously hinder the accom- 
plishment of their own ends.” 


Of course there are plenty of advantages— 
high wages, healthier homes, better food—but 
they are outweighed by ‘‘ that subtle thing the 
woman calls ‘life.’ The advantages are such 
as lead many people to urge domestic service 
for the daughters of others; the disadvantages 
are such as incline them to choose any occupa- 
tion but this for their own daughters.” 

Any remedy, therefore, that is to settle the 
vexed question of domestic service must regard 
its social as well as its economic conditions, and 
must also be in accordance with modern ten- 
dencies and not run counter to them. 


** To state the case in detail, the problem is not so much 
how to improve the personal relationship between the 
employer and the employee as it is to decrease this relation- 
ship; not how to increase the number of household 
drudges, but to decrease the amount of household drudgery ; 
not how to do more for domestics, but how to enable them 
to do more for themselves ; not how to merge the individual 
home into the co-operative home or boarding-house, but 
how to keep it still more intact by taking out of it as far 
as possible that extraneous element—the domestic em- 
ployee ; not how to restore the old household system, but 
how to bring about adaptation to present conditions ; not so 
much how to persuade more persons to go into domestic 
service as to use to better advantage the time and strength 
of those already engaged in it.” 


Remove the servant from the household of 
the employer—that is a suggestion which will 
sooner or later have to receive consideration in 
middle-class town households. Have your 
servants in by the day, the hour, or the job ; not 
necessarily one person to do everything, but 
engage the services for certain portions of the 
day of competent and ‘“‘ professional” parlour- 
maids, housemaids, and cooks. In that way 
you will be better served, and the servant will 
know when her work is done. Many persons 
living in London flats already have in servants 
by the day. The weekly charwoman isa familiar 
institution of long standing, but her qualification 
is often the negative one of having lost her 
husband and being in need of money. Have 


proper employment bureaus, says Miss Salmon, 
which will recommend none but trained persons ; 
then let these take charge of the weekly turn- - 
out and the annual spring clean, even if you 





cannot make up your mind to let them do the 
daily sweep and dust. You will then get it 
done by some one who knows the proper pro- 
cess for cleaning each separate article, and may 
go about your own work, if you are lucky 
enough to have some, secure that your china 
and your brass and other belongings are safe 
in the hands of another professional. If you 
prefer to undertake it yourself, well and good ; 
but if you require some one else to do it 
for you, get some one who can do it 
properly, and make her responsible for it. If 
you are too busy to do your own marketing, 
employ a professional ‘‘ marketer” for the 
purpose, and let her pay herself by the com- 
mission on large quantities. ‘‘It would seem 
possible for one person to do the marketing for 
fifteen or twenty families, taking the orders at 
night and executing them in the morning.” 
By taking the servant out of the household 
both parties would be benefited. The mistress 
would be freed from what is often a very heavy 
responsibility, and many a woman who has only 
a few hours to spare from her home would 
find remunerative employment. She can do it 
too without merging her own life in that of her 
employer and relinquishing all the social 
instincts which are right and natural. Finally, 
it makes both parties more independent. 
‘* Whether the desire for independence is right 
or wrong is not the question—it is a condition, 
and must be met.” 

Specialisation is one of our modern tendencies ; 
another is profit-sharing. How can this be 
introduced into the household? Domestic 
service is not engaged with the production but 
the consumption of wealth. ‘‘ The profit must 
be negative, z.e. economy in the use of time, 
materials, and appliances for work. Here are 
some suggestions: 1. A fixed sum may be 
allowed per month for living expenses, to 
include food, fuel, lights, breakages, etc., and 
a pro rata amount for guests during the month. 
If by care and economy the expenses come 
to less, the profit should be divided propor- 
tionately between mistress and servant. 2. A 
fixed sum may be allowed for service monthly, 
out of which the housemaid may, if she pleases, 
hire some one to clean windows, etc., or, if she 
prefers to do the work herself, she will keep the 
money.” 

These are only two of many possible ways of 
giving servants a direct interest in the suc- 
cessful conduct of the household. In England 
our first inclination is generally to treat such 
proposals with ridicule, forgetting that the good 
old-fashioned way has not always proved an 
unmitigated success. In Italy it is very usual 
for persons to be practically boarded by their 
servants. They allow a fixed sum of money 
per head per day to be spent on food, and bar- 
gain for the maintenance of a fixed standard 
of quality. The profit resulting from special 
knowledge and skilful marketing goes to the 
servants. It is a plan many English people 
have tried, and they declare that under it they 
fare better and more economically than under 
































any other. After all, is it likely that servants 
will really exert all their resources of efficiency 
and economy merely for their employers’ bene- 
fit, without even any inducement in the shape 
of promotion? Is it not worth considering 
whether some personal interest in the success- 
ful conduct of the establishment besides the 
moral consciousness of duty done might not 
help to stimulate flagging zeal? There are 
cases where, in time, the relation between em- 
ployer and employed becomes such that actual 
affection prompts each side to do its very best 
for the other; but this can only be a slow 
growth, and is in no way part of the bargain. 
And in this relation, as in others, it is often 
most likely to come when least sought. Self- 
interest has proved a strong motor power for 
good in the progress of the world, and, instead 
of declaiming against it, we should try to utilise 
it as beneficially as possible. Different methods 
might suit different households, but surely the 
principle is worth consideration. 

A third remedy to which we point in most of 
our troubles is education. This has already 
done much for the household, but it might do 
more. ‘‘No improvement is possible in the 
household until every part of the household 
comes abreast of the progress made outside 
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of the household.” One way of doing this is 
suggested. ‘‘ This is the establishment of a 
great professional school, amply equipped for 
the investigation of all matters pertaining to the 
household.” Miss Salmon would open such a 
school only to University-trained women. In 
England we should hardly be prepared to draw 
just this line, but no doubt satisfactory proofs of 
general knowledge and intelligence should be 
given. The gain would be that ‘household 
affairs would in time receive the respect now 
accorded the learned professions.” It would 
doubtless help to supply a standard, as our 
**National Training School” is coming to 
supply a standard of Cookery. It would, in 
fact, be a sort of ‘‘ Academy” of the household, 
and would go far to raise its dignity. 

In whatever light we may regard these pro- 
posals, one thing is certain: it is to the future, 
and not to the past, that we must look for help. 
We must bring all possible knowledge and 
intelligence to bear on the problem. ‘‘ Reforms 
begin at the top, revolutions at the bottom. It 
rests with the men and women of the so-called 
upper classes, whether raised to their position by 
birth, wealth, intellect, education, or opportunity, 
to work out in the best way a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the vexed question of domestic service.” 

ALICE ZIMMERN. 











JOSEPH WOLF. 


NATURALIST AND ANIMAL PAINTER. 


O old readers 

of the Zezsure 

Hour, it may 
have been a sur- 
prise to learnthat 
this artist was 
alive and seem- 
ingly well right 
upto April of this 
year of 1899. For 
many years past 
his work has not 


been seen; in- 
deed, since the 
early seventies 


he has practically 
retired from all 
active participa- 
tion in drawing 
for books or ma- 
gazines. Prior to 
that date, whenever the best natural-history 
illustrations were required he was always re- 
quisitioned, and during the earlier years of this 
journal he made a large number of drawings for 
its pages ; and many of the coloured pictures 
of earlier numbers were his: two may be 
recalled—one a big stag plunging into the icy 
water to escape the pursuing wolves, and the 





other a weird arctic scene, where snowy owls 
are snatching dropped morsels of a Polar bear's 
meal. 

Joseph Wolf was born in 1820, the son of a 
small farmer in the village of Méerz, in the 
district of Mayfield, Germany; he very early 
began to show an absorbing love of nature, and 
as soon as he took up art seriously he quickly 
developed a marvellous power of accurately 
portraying what he saw. This natural power 
was supplemented by an inexhaustible capacity 
for taking pains, and the inevitable result 
followed that his work soon came to be re- 
marked as quite different to the ordinary run of 
slipshod pictures of animal life. 

At first he did notreceive much encouragement, 
the views of his parents being that he might 
put his energies into ‘‘ something more useful 
than always drawing pictures of birds,” but no 
amount of home snubbing checked his ardour. 
He soon began to find that the poor materials 
sold with the cheap colour-boxes he alone was 
able to afford were incapable of doing the fine 
work of the plumage of the birds he knew and 
loved so well. So he got a stone-marten’s 
skin, and from its elastic-fine hair made himself 
brushes that were delicate enough to do any- 
thing and everything; and these he mounted in 
the quills of crows, showing at this boyhood’s 
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stage a determination and fixity of idea that 
he must and would succeed. And at sixteen 
the struggle with the parental wishes 
ended, and the determined lad commenced his 
art career proper in the lithographic business of 
one Becker, of Coblenz. Years ago he told the 
writer that his first published bird-drawing 
was for a label—he believed destined to be 
gummed on to bottles of physic; it showed an 
eagle, and so anxious was he about the success 
of this, that he drew not one eagle, but a full 
score—all differently posed and arranged. 
Again, needless to say, a young fellow so in 
earnest, so little afraid of hard work, quickly 
succeeded, and bottle labels were soon left 
behind. 

About this time he determined to make a 
complete set of drawings of every bird known 
to him, and of this set, Mr. Palmer, in his ‘‘ Life 
of Wolf,” says they ‘‘ are so extraordinary that 
I am at a loss how to describe them without 
incurring the accusation of exaggerating most 
grossly. It must be remembered that they 
were the work of a youth still in his teens, . . . 
who was entirely self taught. They were 
done without books from which to learn the 
scientific details, or crib the attitudes. In spite 
of this, we find that after the earliest attempts 
of all, each of these tiny studies is a portrait so 
true to nature, so brilliant and life-like, that 
astonishment stifles all criticism.” 

Later this sketch book of studies became a 
sort of passport, for whenever he showed it to 
artist or scientific ornithologist it was at once 
received as an introduction. 

At Frankfort, at Leyden, at Darmstadt, and 
finally in London, that one book was enough 
—every man who once looked within its covers 
felt as if a new revelation had come. 

Often the writer has sat with the dear old 
man and almost reverently turned its pages ; 
faded and stained the paper is now, but the 
drawings gleam from the pages like jewels. 
Nearly every naturalist of any note has had that 
book in his hands, and marvelled at the genius 
shown in it. We do not think that at any 
stage of his life he ever did anything better of 
its kind; of course as years went by, with 
added experience and knowledge, he gained 
greater power of composition, and of all that 
goes to the making of a picture ; but for sheer 
delicacy of drawing, and refinement and purity 
of colouring, these early drawings hold their 
own. 

At last some of the English naturalists heard 
of the fame of his work and invited him to 
London ; and coming, he lived here to the very 
last. He began drawing constantly in the 
British Museum a long series of plates for 
Gray’s ‘‘Genera of Birds.” Then rapidly 
followed a never-ceasing introduction to all the 
distinguished names in literature and art, and 
it says much for the good plain common sense 
of this young German that his head was not 
turned by all the attention he received. The 


great Gould used to haunt his studio, always 
asking him to do a plate here or there for one 
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or other of the big books he had in hand. 
Landseer owned that Wolf was a master in 
depicting all wild animal and bird life. The 
nobility vied with one another to have him stay 
at their places; and gave him most liberal 
commissions for pictures. Still he went on 
quietly, always studying, never rattling off 
pictures or doing impressionistic work. Often 
and often he got away from town, and worked 
still as a student; drawing, leaf by leaf, rare 
tropical plants at Kew, to be afterwards used 
as accessories for his pictures. He never 
tired, and whether at Lord Derby’s collection 
at Knowsley—in those first days—or at the 
Zoological Gardens in London, he always 
insisted on being allowed to draw every new 
specimen of foreign beast or bird, till his 
knowledge became at last encyclopedic. 

We believe Wolf’s work must always rank 
high because of the original knowledge shown 
of the life habits of whatever bird or beast he 
pictured, that knowledge always being given 
in subtle drawing and pure and delicate colour- 
ing; and the spell which his art casts over 
even those who have no very intimate know- 
ledge of his subjects is due to his magnificent 
power of always imparting a romantic or 
poetic view of animal life. 

Naturally he leaned alone towards those who 
worked in this thorough earnest spirit. 

He knew Charles Darwin well, and we 
remember his telling us—when first his new 
theory was started—that though he felt him- 
self unable to give any exact opinion about it, 
he was strongly biassed in its favour, because of 
his personal knowledge of Darwin’s thorough- 
ness and tireless painstaking care in experi- 
menting and investigating the minutest points. 
In connection with this we recall one of Wolf's 
very rare comic drawings. He pictured an 
owl as a learned professor, with spectacles on 
nose and rather a haw-haw expression, laying 
down this puzzling conundrum to his pupils: 
‘*Came the first egg from an owl, or the first 
owl from an egg?” and the reader may pause, 
and himself try and think over the knotty 
problem involved by this whimsical jingling of 
words. 

To come now to the work of his middle life, 
its charm to many who were not naturalists 
was owing to his own sympathetic nature, 
which imparted something of its own quality to 
all his rendering of the incidents of animal life ; 
his mind was of a kindly, peaceful, and poetic 
order, and his works always exhibit these 
qualities. The more ordinary man could alone 
get sentiment out of certain well-recognised 
and suitable subjects, such as doves, or swans, 
or graceful gazelles. Wolfcould and did wring 
poetry out of a rhinoceros. 

In this he was essentially original, and we 
suppose no man has received more of that 
invidious form of flattery, z.e. imitation, than 
he. Take the subject on the next page, which is 
from a black-and-white sketch. How often has 
not this eagle been copied ; we have seen it in 
picture galleries, in books and magazines, and 

















even on coal-scuttles, and need hardly add 
copied without any acknowledgment of its 
real authorship. 

This drawing is only a rough sketch for a 
picture, but it illustrates very well certain of 
the distinctive charms of his manner of work. 
Great and beautiful drawing in the body of 
the: bird itself, drawing showing most exact 
knowledge of the disposition of the feathers, a 
subject which till he showed it had never in the 
world’s history been shown by any painter, and 
hardly grasped even by the man of science. 


JOSEPH WOLF, NATURALIST AND ANIMAL PAINTER. 
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it came out in his love of all simple things, of 
flowers, of children ; and now that we have laid 
him to rest the writer feels it almost a duty to tell 
of his always ready answer to the calls for help, 
which came with quite appalling frequency from 
his less fortunate countrymen in London. 
Especially was this the case after the Franco- 
Prussian war; London was haunted by scores 
and scores of men, thrown out of work, weak, 
or sick, or maimed ; to all, Wolf listened, and 
in a modest and quiet way, if he thought the 
case needed it, extended help. And tous, who 














ESCAPED. 
(From a drawing by Foseph Wolf) 


Then see how well the bird is placed on the 
paper—he was a master of composition, always 
giving his animals, as his own phrase was, 
‘*room to turn round,” no crowding, and, on 
the other hand, no vast empty spaces. Here 
the balance of all the lines and light and shade 
is quite perfect, whilst the story he wanted to 
tell, even in this rough sketch, can be seen ; the 
timid rabbit bolting down its nearly snow- 
covered burrow, just throwing up that light 
wisk of powdered snow with its hind feet. He 
loved to make the weak thwart the strong, and 
find a way of escape for those that seemed in 
the very clutches of some cruel death. 

This tenderness was no assumed virtue, it 
was in the very warp and woof of his nature ; 


were not of his native land, we cannot say 
enough of his wide liberal spirit, of kindly 
generosity in helping any who were in earnest ; 
he opened his portfolios and sketchbooks in a 
way that no English artist that ever we heard 
of would, let the student turn over all his 
treasures, and even allowed him to take them 
away to make copies of. And it is mainly 
because of this kindly courtesy, that the writer, 
the last of his pupils, pays this small tribute to 
his memory, to tell to more than those his voice 
could reach something of this good old German 
naturalist and artist who has just died in 
smoky London, far from his own home on the 
banks of the Moselle. 


Cc. W. 








T has confidently been asserted that the most 
prevalent of all human passions is the love 
of discount. We are inclined to think that 

there is another which is nearly as common, 
and possibly quite as unwholesome—the love 
for ‘‘ breaking records.” A man who runs 
a hundred yards in something less than ten 
seconds instantly achieves a popularity not 
enjoyed by a Prime Minister, while a cricketer 
who bowls or bats with “ record” effectiveness 
becomes the idol of his county, and, under 
certain circumstances, even of his nation. 

Doubtless it is all very exciting, and: in 
connection with active sports natural enough, 
possibly necessary. But what are we to say 
when we find the same spirit abroad among 
chess players, a class commonly supposed to 
be the embodiment of all that is sedate and 
unobtrusive ? 

The result of the intrusion is obvious to the 
most casual observer. In place of the private 
fireside, the natural home of the game is now 
the club-room. The combatants are no longer 
individuals; they are members of a_ team. 
They are inspired or depressed by the know- 
ledge that victory or defeat means gain or loss, 
not simply to their vanity, but to the prestige 
of their club. 

Almost every day we can read of inter-club 
matches with from six to twenty players a- 
side. Now and then we read of teams contain- 
ing fifty players, and for some time we have 
known of at least one annual contest between 
forces one hundred strong. 

At that point one would have thought the 
chess player’s ambition would have been 
satisfied. Nota bit of it. A few seasons ago, 
two great clubs, the Metropolitan and Ludgate 
Circus, determined to ‘‘ break the record,” and 
the result was a match in which two hundred 
and forty players took part. 

Until this year that record remained un- 
broken, but in February it was rumoured that 
the annual hundred-a-side match between Kent 
and Surrey was to be a much bigger affair than 
usual, and was to eclipse all previous records. 

It says much for Kentish enthusiasm that 
the suggestion for augmenting the strength of 
each side to 150 players should have come from 
their representative, Mr. W. W. White. That 
the initiation did not come from the Surrey 
secretaries speaks well for the modesty which 
is known to prevail amongst chess officials in 
the Metropolitan county. But the same agree- 
able explanation would hardly have sufficed 
had the challenge not been taken up. It was 


accepted, and a ‘‘ new record” was established 
by the 
April 8. 

The organisation of so big an encounter is 


meeting of the monster teams on 
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no light matter, and is generally beset with 
difficulties. In the present instance it was 
begun five weeks before the match. The first 
step was to write to seeretaries of affiliated 
clubs, asking them to obtain the services of 
their strongest players, and to send in their 
lists with names arranged in order of strength. 

The uninitiated, so far from appreciating 
the ‘‘ difficulty” of this method, may think 
that to make up a team by getting others to do 
it indicates simplicity in organisation, though, 
by no means, in the organisers. We were 
inclined to think so too ; but as common report 
spoke of “ great difficulties ” and ‘‘ an enormous 
amount of labour,” we interviewed the senior 
Surrey secretary—Mr. Swinburn Ward—to 
find out all about it. 

In a very few minutes the matter was cleared 
up. Itis one thing to write to club secretaries ; 
it is quite another to obtain replies. Some did 
what was required, and a few did even more 
by adding a large number of names of players 
who would be willing to play if wanted. On 
the other hand, others merely sent lists of men 
who might play if asked, not always giving 
addresses. Others again sent lists of names, 
following them up with addresses two days 
before the match ! 

These are fair samples of the troubles the 
four organisers had to meet. That the scheme 
should have been successfully carried out in 
spite of them speaks volumes for the energy 
and perseverance behind it. 

Some days before the match a card was sent 
to each player who had promised to attend. 
This was exchanged on the eventful afternoon 
for another, giving the number of the player’s 
board and the name of his opponent. One 
reason why complete information was not sent 
on the first card was fear that a player might 
be dissatisfied with his position in the team, and 
coolly absent himself fromthe match. Evidently 
chess organisers have to be men of wide ex- 
perience. 

Asa matter of fact, it is impossible to arrange 
a large county team strictly in order of merit, 
for the secretary cannot be __ intimately 
acquainted with the strength of every player. 
But he generally knows enough not to be very 
far out in his arrangement, and the complaints 
of the disaffected few are usually unwarranted. 
In this particular encounter the strongest 
objector lost his game at a place in the team 
which he considered to be much too low for 
a player of his ability. Quite possibly his 
dissatisfaction had something to do with his 
defeat. If so, it only shows the unwisdom 
of entering into the heat of controversy just 
before a chess match. 

An altogether different type of player is the 
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one who agrees to attend a match as a 
“reserve.” In very big matches this question 
of reserves is not the least difficult of those a 
secretary has to face. He knows perfectly well 
that some members of his team are sure to fail 
him, and that he must be prepared to fill their 
places. If in a team of 150 he includes all his 
best players to begin with, it is obvious that 
his best reserve will be the weakest player on 
the side, and it would probably happen that all 
the ‘‘ reserves” would lose their games through 
being hopelessly outclassed. 

A capable secretary will provide against such 
a catastrophe by having a small reserve team 
at his command, composed of players of varying 
strength. To do this he has to act with no 
little diplomacy, for not one player in fifty is 
particularly anxious to turn up at a match on 
the mere chance of being wanted to play. The 
Surrey chief, Mr. Swinburn Ward, excels in 
this special department of his work. Having 
mentally settled the composition of his reserve 
team, he approaches the men one by one, and 
with admirable tact makes known his desire. 
He admits the perfect right of each player to an 
assured place in the team, emphasises his need 
of good reserves, intimates that he can only 
ask the really good-natured, and finally points 
out that a win for a “‘ substitute ” means great 
glory, while a loss is only deserving of 
sympathy. That such persuasion is hard to 
withstand is indicated by the fact that in the 
record match twelve reserves played for 
Surrey, seven of whom won and only two lost ! 

The scene of action was a large underground 
Café in the City of London, rejoicing in the name 
of ‘* Nero.” The time fixed was three o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon. The ordinary business of 
the Café was not supposed to cease until two 
o’clock ; and as customers, seeing that some- 
thing unusual was astir, were loth to depart, the 
time left for preparing the room was decidedly 
short. But the secretaries, conscious that their 
organisation was perfect at every other point, 
hauled tables about and marshalled them into 
line, as though their lives depended upon order 
being established by three o’clock. 

As the hour of battle drew near, the scene 
became very animated. The officials were 
making final excursions about the room to see 
that all was right, before settling down behind 
their huge desk to welcome players and distri- 
bute cards. 

The combatants were steadily pouring in, 
paying on their way the mysterious sum of 
ninepence—to be taken out in light refresh- 
ments later, if the stress of conflict and other 
circumstances should permit. 

Friends and foes were standing about in 
groups, discussing the prospects of the match 
with as much excitement as chess players ever 
permit themSelves. The nervous were anxiously 
studying variations of ‘‘ openings” which no 
one would dream of playing in a match. The 
confident were descanting on former victories, 
and, in some cases, exhibiting the positions 
which led up to their remarkable achievements. 


And then, just as the liveliness was at its height, 
the electric light went out. 

After all, it was only what might have been 
expected in a Café afflicted with so lugubrious 
a name; but it was exceedingly awkward, for 
all that. All activity was perforce suspended ; 
for though four candles were promptly produced, 
they created more amusement than light. The 
situation was certainly critical, for, in the greater 
part of the vast room, the darkness was so in- 
tense that, had it continued, the match could not 
have been played. But, happily, this was not 
to be. After twenty minutes’ suspense a hearty 
cheer greeted the return of daylight; cards 
were quickly handed out, opponents faced one 
another, and by 3.30 the great battle had begun. 

There were many vacant places at the outset, 
but they were gradually filled by late comers or 
reserves ; and soon after four o’clock the last 
game was set going. Before that, two wins 
had already been recorded for Surrey ; the first 
by Mr. Vernon, of Reigate, and the second by 
Professor Antoine, of West Norwood. 

It is interesting to note that the teams in- 
cluded seven ladies: Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. White 
(wives of the Kent secretaries), and Miss Fox 
for Kent ; and Mrs. Anderson, Miss Diehl, Miss 
Hook, and Miss Tapsell for Surrey. Mrs. 
Lewis gained one of the most popular victories 
of the day, and none of the Surrey ladies lost, 
Miss Diehl and Miss Hook both winning in 
capital style, and Mrs. Anderson and Miss 
Tapsell drawing their games. 

On both sides were some of the strongest 
amateurs of the day, all the leading clubs 
having furnished their best available men. 
Rochester, as usual, was especially well repre- 
sented, the Mayor and ex-Mayor both setting a 
fine example of public spirit by fighting for their 
county. 

As the match progressed it became evident 
that Surrey would be victorious. At the call 
of time (6.30) their score was 80 to 41. Mr. 
Tinsley, the well-known master, acted as adjudi- 
cator on the twenty-nine unfinished games ; 
and so rapidly did he grasp the various posl- 
tions that before seven o’clock the last stage in 
the great match was completed. The final 
score was: Surrey 99, Kent 51. Itis worthy of 
record that the greatest success of the victors 
was at the top boards; for out of the first 
thirty-three games they only lost two and drew 
seven. 

During the match we heard it said, as we 
have heard in former years, that in fairness 
Surrey ought not to draw upon the Metropoli- 
tan area for players. Whynot? The question 
involved canuot be one of numerical strength, 
because, notwithstanding the greater popula- 
tion of Surrey, her Chess Association has only 
a membership of about 300, as against 500 in 
that of Kent. Is it then that the ability of the 
London players is so superior that their inclu- 
sion ina Surrey team can be regarded as “‘ un- 
fair”? Surely the quiet and peace of Kentish 
towns and villages must be more conducive to 
the higher development of the game than the 
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bustle and distraction of Metropolitan life! If, 
then, Surrey can win matches in spite of her 
small membership, and the fact that so large a 
part of her area is given over to the turmoil of 
life, let her have all the more glory. To Kent 
must be awarded the palm for superior organi- 
sation, and certainly for more widespread 
enthusiasm. 

The heroes of this remarkable match are 
clearly those who got it up and carried it 
through in so masterly a fashion. In Mr. 
Lewis, Kent have a player who has long been 
in the front rank, and a match captain genial 


and enthusiastic. In Mr. White they have a 
chess organiser who has never been surpassed. 

For Surrey Mr. Swinburn Ward has worked 
hard for ten years as match captain with un- 
failing courtesy, while his colleague, Mr. Bar- 
low, is an enthusiastic helper, and a brilliant 
player. 

With four such men to the front, the rivalry 
between the two great counties is not likely to 
die out, and it will hardly be surprising if next 
season we hear of an achievement which alto- 
gether wipes out the record established last 
April. 


ORGANISERS OF THE MATCH. 





MR. W. W. WHITE, 





MR. H. SWINBURN WARD. 


REV. LEWIS W. LEWIs, 





MR. H. S. BARLOW 














AUSTRALIAN STORIES. 


BY LILIAN TURNER (SYDNEY, N.S.W.) 


THE LITTLE LEGS OF THE KANGAROO. 





A VOICE FROM THE CAVERN 


NCE upon a time, in the Beginning of Things, the 
0 Great Bush World was an aristocracy. And the 
Kangaroo was the King of it. 

His court numbered councillors and jesters and 
Officers of state. 

The Wallaby held a position as Prime Minister ; 
the Native Dog belonged to the War Department ; 
the Opossum was a sort of “judicial humourist,” and 
the civil service was manned by ants and earwigs, 
bandicoots, water-moles, flying-foxes, and a host of 
others. The position of Court Jester was held by a 
Magpie. 

And in all the Bush World there was no animal so 
beautiful or so graceful as the King. 

For those who have forgotten or who have not 
heard what he was like in those days, let it be spoken. 
A magnificent form—larger than that of any other 
animal in Gum-Tree Land, and graceful exceedingly ; 
a thick, soft skin, long powerful tail, and a beautiful 
head of noble shape. In his eyes—soft brown ones— 
there was no tragedy and no fear then. They have 


come with his downfall. Then they were full of pride 
and kingly assurance—the eyes of a king, and a ruling 
one. His legs were graceful and well proportioned 
to his great body. They carried him swiftly through 
the Bush. No deer, in other lands, was half so fleet- 
footed as the Kangaroo in his Golden Days. Now— 
but that is the story. 

The King would not work. The Native Dog grew 
angry at his slothful ways, and his ceaseless searching 
after pleasure. And yet, neither is that the beginning 
of the story. 

The true beginning had to do with the heart of the 
Native Dog, and the chatter of the Magpie. 

“ What a lazy, unambitious bundle of fur to be called 
a king,” remarked the Native Dog one morning to his 
shadow. The Kangaroo was lying asleep in the shade 
of a gum-tree. 

The Magpie, who had been thinking over a new 
joke, laughed softly. Yet there was bitterness in his 
laughter. 

“He’s terribly hard to please in the matter of fun,” 
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“ He won't even take the hash of a previous 
joke for his breakfast. Must be fresh—always fresh. 
I wish I could change places with the Crow. Precious 
little mourning falls to his lot. How does this strike 
you, O Native Dog? I got up before the day awoke 
and stole a sprig of yellow out of the Cockatoo’s top- 
hat, and [ hurried over to Box-Tree Terrace and stuck 
it into the Crow’s black tail. He’s due over here in a 
little while to assist at a marriage. How would that 
strike you as a joke if you were king?” 

The Native Dog licked his lips—a way he had of 
showing silent enjoyment. 

“ First-rate,” he said. “Incomparable beyond com- 
parison !” 

The Magpie sighed. 


he said. 
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giant gums grew everywhere, and through the silence 
a black still river wandered. 

Now awoke in the heart of the Native Dog a great 
fear, and he crouched up close to a great tree-trunk, 
his tongue hanging out, and his breath coming quickly. 
Then catching a glimpse of the moon, he remembered 
that he was about to act in a manner highly improper 
to a Minister of War, and he began to howl dismally. 

Immediately a Voice replied to him from the cavern, 
and he snapped his mouth together and stopped 
suddenly. 

“Well, Native Dog?” The question was put sternly. 
It sounded more like the blast of a great wind than a 
speaking Voice. 

“I come on behalf of the King,” wailed the Dog. 
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“Then I wish you were king,” he said. Then it 
was that the dim desire in the Native Dog’s heart 
took unto itself a certain shape. 

And that is the beginning of the story. 

One evening, when the moon was shining full and 
bright through the leaves and branches of the gum- 
trees, and flecking the ground with tiny white patches, 
when the Squirrels and Opossums were running races 
up the trees, and the Kangaroo family was having a 
walking-party on the plains, on this evening the 
Native Dog set out on his secret mission. 

He crept stealthily through the Bush, hardly rustling 
a leaf as he trod. Whenthe night seemed dark, owing 
to the overgrowth, he ran fast, and at last he arrived, 
panting, at a high ledge of grey rock jutting out 
into the air, and forming with the earth a sort of 
cavern. 


Great silence reigned here. Huge iron barks and 








The King is grown lazy and selfish. He cares 
nothing for the beautiful kingdom that is his. There 
is not a creature in the whole Bush one-half as lazy 
as the King. I, a poor hard-working Dog, am hourly 
worried by his commands and cruelties. He would 
strike me out of the world with one touch of his tail— 
if he could only get the chance! Yet I plod on, and 
only do my duty.” 

“Yours, O Dog, is the ninety-ninth complaint I 
have had this moon. If I dethroned the Kangaroo, 
who could be king ?” 

“T,” said the Dog timidly, and he switched his tail. 

The Voice laughed. 

“ A bandicoot has just left me,” he said; “he had 
a complaint against your cruelty. When I asked him 
who should be Minister of War if I displaced you, he 
replied to me even as you did.” 

The Native Dog whined. 
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“TI would just like to see that bandicoot,” he said. 

But the Voice continued : 

“Return, O Dog, to your duty. Your cruelty and 
oppression have I seen. The laziness and selfishness 
of the Kangaroo have I also seen. Neither has it 
escaped me that the bandicoot is of a sly and thievish 
nature. Return to thy office of state. It pleases me 
not yet to dethrone one of you, yet my voice shall cause 
a blight to fall, even upon your King.” 

The Dog, in great fear, placed his tail between his 
hind legs and set off back again. He slunk through 
the shadows and the silvery places ; and sometimes 
his heart felt light, that an evil had fallen upon the 
King, and he bounded forward to gain ground. Then 
a sorrow would strike him, that he had hastened to 
tell the story, but that was not sorrow for his dis- 
affection, but because he had uncovered his heart for 
nothing, as the evil was even then speeding to the 
King ; and he would howl and whine, telling the 
moon about it. 

Towards daybreak he arrived at the palace, and 
flung himself down in the shade at the entrance of it. 

The Kangaroo was asleep upon a velvet bed ; the 
Magpie was sitting upon a low branch of a tree. 

“ Only been back a couple of streaks or so,” he said, 
nodding to the King. For they the Tree-dwellers 
counted time by streaks of light. 

“T’m getting up another joke,” he said dismally. 
“That last fell awfully flat. Can’t you suggest any- 
thing, Native Dog?” 

“ Let me alone,” said the Dog, with a snap. “ You 
make my hair stand on end with your chatter.” 


SSA. 


The King awoke. And fora space he looked like the 
Kangaroo of every other wakening.’ His eyes flashed 
at the Magpie. At the moment they were just a 
visible “ tell us another” command. 

Then a look of incredulity growing pitifully credulous 
came. He was raising his two front legs and bringing 
them into view. And even the Dog in his savage 
humour had to how! at the change. 

For behold! the legs were grown so small, so tiny, 
that they were more like one of the Magpie’s jests than 
aught else. 

Two tiny legs not half the length of the hind ones 
and so great a body ! 

When the Kangaroo saw them he leapt into a sitting 
position, and his voice arose in a great and despairing 
cry. 

“My legs! my legs! my legs!” he wept. Oh, 
where are my beautiful legs ?” 

By this a great company was gathered round him, 
and on every face was a look of grim satisfaction. 

The platypus smirked, the bandicoot giggled, the 
kukuburra family shrieked with laughter. Even the 
lizard shook with ill-concealed laughter. 

Their King was ridiculous ! 

To this day the great Kangaroo, the King of every 
animal in the Bush, has only two little legs in front. 

Because of this happening there lies in his heart a 
great sorrow, in his eyes a great fear. 

For he knows his own legs are laid away in the 
great cavern into which he may not enter, and whence 
they cannot return to him. 
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Science and Mdidcovery. 


THE SHAPE OF THE EARTH. 


The young student of geography is taught that the 
earth is an “oblate spheroid,” that is, a sphere slightly 
flattened at the poles, and certain proofs, none of 
which are very satisfactory, are usually described in 
support of this statement. As a matter of fact, to say 
the earth is an oblate spheroid is inaccurate. It is 
now admitted by all physical geographers that the 
earth is flattened at the equator as well as at the poles. 
Moreover, there is good reason to believe that the 
northern and southern hemispheres are unlike, the 
south polar regions being much less flattened than 
the north polar regions. According to this, the earth 
is shaped more or less like a peg-top, with the bottom 
part at the south pole, but even this does not satisfy 
all the evidence. Professor G. H. Darwin has sug- 
gested that potato-shaped would be a more correct 
simile than peg-topped, but perhaps the best view is 


that taken by Sir John Herschel, who aptly stated 
that “the earth isearth-shaped.” The name of geoid, 
which expresses this view, has now taken the place of 
the old oblate spheroid in everything except school 
text-books. 

Dr. J. W. Gregory recently described before the 
Royal Geographical Society the various views held by 
scientific geographers as to the earth’s figure. A 
careful examination of terrestrial ridges, elevated areas, 
and depressions, shows that the earth’s form approaches 
that of a tetrahedron, which is a solid body having 
four faces, six sharp edges, and four solid corners. 
The earth is not of course exactly tetrahedral in figure, 
but it very closely resembles this .shape when the dis- 
tribution of land and water and the course of the main 
watersheds and mountain chains are critically examined. 
There is very good reason to believe, even if no actual 
evidence were available, that the earth must tend 
towards this shape ; for a globe of plastic material 
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surrounded by a hard crust gradually assumes the 
form of a tetrahedron as it cools ; and the earth appears 
to be an example of this fact on a large scale. 


AN ICE-BREAKING STEAMER. 


A vessel of a somewhat novel type, designed for the 
purpose of breaking up thick ice and keeping open 
ports in high latitudes, and named the Zrmack, was 
completed a few weeks ago for the Russian Govern- 
ment by Messrs. W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., 
at their shipyard at Walker-on-Tyne. The vessel was 
designed by Admiral Makaroff, and its duty will be to 
keep open the Baltic to Russian commerce throughout 
the year. To make a navigable channel through an 
ice-field, the vessel will be driven upon the ice sheet, 
and will break down the ice by its great weight. 


- 





QUADRUPLE SCREW ICE-BREAKING STEAMER ‘‘ ERMACK.” 


Though a comparatively thin sheet of ice will obstruct 
a vessel having a straight stem of the usual kind, an 
enormous thickness would be required to resist the 
pressure due to the many hundreds of tons of the ice- 
breaking steamer when the vessel has been driven 
upon the ice. The ice sheet in the Gulf of Fin- 
land does not generally exceed two feet in_thick- 
ness, and the Zrmack will break through this with 
ease, and will also successfully deal with the fields 
of pack ice twelve feet or so in thickness, occasionally 
met with. Admiral Makaroff proposes, however, to 
do more than keep open the Baltic. He hopes to take 
the vessel round the North Cape to cut a way through 
the ice of the Arcti¢ waters of the White Sea and the 
Kara Sea, so as to open up the great Siberian rivers, 
the Obi, Yenisei, and others, and thus bring an 
immense undeveloped continent within reach. But 
his most ambitious scheme is to use one or two ice- 
breaking steamers of this type to reach the North 
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Pole. The distance from latitude 78° N. to the Pole 
is only 700 miles, and Admiral Makaroff estimates 
that a steamer of the type lately completed could 
make her way through ice of various thicknesses from 
four to seven feet, and reach the Pole in about'twelve 
days. Whether this project can be successfully 
realised remains to be proved, but there can be no 
doubt that the vessel will be of immense service to 
commerce in the Baltic. 


HABITS OF THE CUCKOO. 


Several interesting and authertic particulars con- 
cerning the cuckoo are given by Mr. A. H. Evans in his 
recent work on “ Birds.” It is well known that the eggs 
of this bird are invariably deposited in the nests of 
other birds, which rear the intruder and feed it until 
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it leaves this country for South Africa, Ceylon, or 
the Celebes, not: later than October. Mr. Evans 
regards it as now certain that the egg is laid on the 
ground and conveyed to the chosen nursery in the bill 
of the cuckoo. With regard to the remarkable action 
of the young cuckoo towards the other occupants 
of the nest, he cites careful observations which 
show that when about thirty hours old the bird 
begins unaided to remove from the nest the rightful 
progeny or unhatched eggs by means of its broad 
back, which has a central depression for the first 
twelve days. The cuckoo pushes below a nestling 
with its wings, and raises it with much exertion to 
the edge of the nest, finally ejecting it by a supreme 
effort. 


ANIMAL WORSHIP IN AFRICA, 


In her latest book, “West African Studies,” Miss 
Kingsley describes several kinds of animal worship 
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she has observed in West Africa. It appears that the 
pagan portion of the inhabitants of the Brass River 
district still retain their o!d belief in the Ju-Ju priests 
and animal deities. The python is the Brass natives’ 
titular guardian angel. Miss Kingsley remarks that so 
great was the veneration of this snake in former times, 
that the native kings would sign no treaties with her 
Majesty’s Government that did not include a clause 
subjecting any European to a heavy fine for killing 
or molesting in any way this hideous reptile. She 
states, however, that the missionaries have succeeded 
in persuading the most influential of the Brass natives 


to give up the worship of the snake. They have also 
prevailed upon a large number of the natives to give 
up the worship of the iguana—an immense lizard— 
which from time immemorial had been venerated in 
Bonny. Among the Calabar people the shark is the 
principal animal deity, and a light-coloured child used 
to be sacrificed to it every seven years. At Dixcove 
and in the Lower Congo the crocodile is worshipped. 
The general respect, amounting to seeming worship, 
of the leopard and some other animals, appears to have 
had its origin in the fact that these animals are a 
source of perpetual danger to man. 


igi 


Over-Oea Motes. 


The Russian minister of finance, 
gw mer M. Witte, has written an interesting 
saa a gl report to the Tsar on the effect of the 
law conferring on the Government a monopoly on the 
production and sale of alcohol in certain provinces of 
theempire. The advantages of the measure, according 
to M. Witte,are the following : The vodka or brandy so 
much used by the people is now better in quality, less 
mixed with deleterious substances. The number of 
drinking-shops has materially diminished. It has 
become impossible to procure drink on credit. The 
number of drunkards has perceptibly decreased, and 
in districts formerly given over to drunkenness the 
imperial officials, the Church authorities, and the com- 
munal guardians /all agree that a distinct improve- 
ment is manifest as a result of the new law, and 
this not only in the moral character of the people, 
but also as regards their material welfare. In four 
provinces where the experiment has been tried—Perm, 
Ufa, Samara, and Orenburg—the number of savings 
bank accounts has largely increased. In consequence 
of the satisfactory nature of the experiment in those 
provinces where it has been tried M. Witte proposes 
that the monopoly shall be extended to all the pro- 
vinces of European Russia. 


The income which the shareholders 
in the gambling hell at Monte Carlo 
disposed of last year was as follows : 
24,500,000 francs from the “ tables ” and 600,000 francs 
from the two establishments, “Hotel de Paris” and 
the “ Café de Paris,” a total of 25,100,000 francs, or one 
million pounds sterling. The shares, which in 1884 
were 500 francs, have now a value of 4,275 francs. 
Prince Albert owns 1,600 shares, and last year received 
in interest and dividends a sum of half a million francs. 
Of course this is not his entire income from the 
“tables.” For an extension of the concession to the 
Company for 1899 he received ten million francs, and 
a further sum of twenty-five million francs for certain 
future concessions to extend over fifty years. The 


Monte Carlo 
Finances. 


“tables” pay all the expenses connected with the 
lighting and cleaning and local government of the 
little principality ; the citizen of Monaco pays no taxes. 
Church and schools, army and police, are all paid by 
the Casino. During the past year the bank did an 
excellent business—there were so few “lucky” players. 
A rich coal merchant from New York, however, was 
the most successful “ pointeur ”—he won 365,000 francs, 
A year ago we published some particulars of Monte 
Carlo finance which went to prove the disgraceful 
character of the management of this European plague- 
spot. We asked then, and we ask now, how long will 
France and Italy tolerate this nauseous place of 
iniquity at their gates? The Prince was in England 
a while ago and read a scientific paper about deep- 
sea soundings before our Geographical Society. He 
was in Berlin shortly afterwards and hobnobbed with 
the Kaiser, interesting that versatile monarch in his 
dredging gear, and the curious slimes he had been 
able to drag up from the bottom of the ocean. 
Did his English and German hosts think of the source 
of the wealth a portion of which was being devoted to 
this amateurish science ? 


Doctor Ehrenbaum of Heligoland, a 
great authority on fish culture, reckons 
that the average annual value of the fish 
caught in the North Sea or German Ocean is 
£8,200,000. The weight of this enormous quantity 
he places at over 780,000 tons. England and Scotland 
have the lion’s share of the fish, says the learned 
doctor, probably forgetting that fish is not an article of 
food which the king of beasts favours. At any rate, 
fish to the value of £4,200,000 are caught in the North 
Sea for English consumption, and Scotchmen are 
credited with £1,400,000 worth as their share. 
Holland comes next with £950,000, then France 
£625,000, Germany £500,000, Norway £190,000, 
Belgium £180,000, and Denmark with £80,000. As the 
superficial area of the North Sea is 572,000 square 
kilometres, Dr. Ehrenbaum reckons that every two 

40 


North Sea 
Fisheries. 
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acres of it produces 30} pounds weight of fish valued 
at nearly 3s. Dr. Ehrenbaum of Heligoland is 
evidently a thoroughgoing statistician. 


The Dispen- The dispensary system of dealing with 
sary System in the liquor problem is slowly making 

America. —_ headway in the United States. It had 
its origin in 1893, in South Carolina, where a law was 
passed closing all the saloons and establishing State 
dispensaries for the sale of liquor to be consumed off 
the premises. These dispensaries are in charge of 
State officers, who have no pecuniary interest in the 
quantity of liquor sold. The profits accruing from the 
sales go to the relief of local taxation. For several 
years the dispensary plan encountered fierce opposi- 
tion in South Carolina, and in its first year led to a 
riot, in which several persons were killed. Its oppo- 
nents threw all kinds of obstacles in the way of the 
system, in the law courts and in the State Legislature. 
The advocates of the reform were, however, in a 
majority in the Legislature and in the State. They 
were determined that it should be fully and fairly tried, 
and the result of their determination is that active 
opposition to the system has now come to an end, and 
throughout the State it is agreed that the plan has 
worked well for temperance and social order. Each 
of the forty-five States makes its own laws regulating 
the liquor trade. A few of them still have prohibition 
laws. Many of them have laws under which each 
community votes every two years or so whether or not 
liquor saloons shall be established in their midst. In 
these communities, when a liquor dealer obtains his 
licence, he fully understands that it is good only for a 
year, and if at the end of the year the community 
votes no licence he must close out his business with- 
out any thought of compensation. Until 1899 South 
Carolina was the only State which had taken the 
liquor trade completely out of private hands and made 
it a Government monopoly. Quite recently, however, 
the Alabama State Legislature has enacted a law 
establishing the dispensary system in that State. The 
character of the population of Alabama is much like 
that of South Carolina. They were both slave States, 
and in each there is a large negro population. The 
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new plan will have a better reception in Alabama 
than it had at first in South Carolina, because it was 
adopted in South Carolina at a time when party feel- 
ing was more than usually high, and it was this state 
of party feeling that accounted for the strenuous opposi- 
tion which was for so long offered to the new system. 
About the time that Alabama adopted the dispensary 
plan, there was‘a proposal before the State Legislature 
of Massachusetts that it should be adopted in the rural 
communities of that State, and that these towns, 
instead of possessing local option, should vote for or 
against the establishment of a liquor dispensary. 
Massachusetts is the best governed of all the larger 
States, and a trial of the dispensary plan in its law- 
respecting and law-abiding rural communities will 
have a marked effect on the future of the system. 


There was a pretty interchange of 
courtesies, and one of a very practical 
kind, early in the winter of 1899 between 
the American city of Niagara Falls and the Canadian 
city of the same name. Both these cities are on the 
Niagara River, and, as their names indicate, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Falls. Both the 
cities take their water supplies from the Niagara River 
at points on the stream above the Falls. Owing to 
long prevailing winds from one direction, and also to 
the presence of ice and snow slush in the river, the in- 
take of the Canadian city was left high out of the 
water. The city was confronted with a water famine, 
which not only threatened domestic inconveniences, 
but made the situation of the city peculiarly danger- 
ous in the event of fire. As soon as the situation of 
the Canadian city was realised by the mayor of the 
American city, he directed that a large-sized fire hose 
should be laid across one of the bridges over the great 
ravine, and the water mains of Niagara Falls, Canada, 
connected with those of the city of Niagara Falls on 
the American side of the river. This neighbourly and 
timely service was rendered, notwithstanding the fact 
that the American city had less water at its command 
than usual, owing to the same reasons that had 
brought about the failure of the supply on the other 
side of the river. 


A Border Inci- 
dent at 
Niagara. 


[From our own Correspondents. 
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Varieties. 


Among the indications of change in 
China is the increase of native news- 
papers. In 1895 there were only nine- 
teen newspapers ; this year they have amounted to 
seventy. Several were started in the interior, in the 
provinces of Shensi, Hunan, Kiangsi, as well as at the 
open ports. 


Chinese 
Newspapers. 


During the short war with the United 

A Missionary States in 1812-14, an American privateer 
Box at Sea. ‘ : ‘ 

captured a small Welsh collier in the 

Irish Channel. The captain of the privateer, noticing 

in the cabin a strange little box with a slit in it, asked 

what it was. “Ah!” replied the Welshman, “I and 


my poor fellows drop a penny apiece into that box 
every Sunday, to help to send missionaries to the 
heathen.” “Indeed,” exclaimed the American, “that's 
a good thing!” A brief pause ensued, and then the 
victor suddenly said, “I won’t touch your vessel, nor 
a hair of your heads” ; and, summoning his men, he 
returned to his own ship, leaving the collier with the 
missionary box to go its own way free !—S/ock’s 


History of the C.M.S. 


It is always better to walk in the path 
of duty, though with trembling steps, 
than to lie down on the earth and moan.—2. W. Dale. 


Duty. 
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What we especially love to dwell on 
A Great ‘ . : , : 
Example. 0-day is this: that in all this unrivalled 
volume of printed thoughts, in this 
encyclopedic range of topic by this most voluminous 
and most versatile of modern writers (may we not say 
of all English writers ?), there is not one line that is 
base, or coarse, or frivolous ; not a sentence that was 
framed in envy, malice, wantonness, or cruelty ; not 
one piece that was written to win money, or popularity, 
or promotion ; not a line composed for any selfish end 
or in any trivial mood. Think what we may of this 
enormous library of print, we know that every word 
of it was put forth of set purpose without any hidden 
aim, utterly without fear, and wholly without guile : to 
make the world a little better, to guide, inspire, 
and teach men, come what might, scoff as they would, 
turn from him as they chose, though they left him 
alone, a broken old man crying in the wilderness, 
with none to hear or tocare. They might think it all 
utterly vain ; we may think much of it was in vain ; 
but it was always the very heart’s blood of a rare 
genius and a noble soul.—Frederic Harrison on 
John Ruskin. 
“There is no wealth but life.” “A 
Natural : 
Wealth. noble thing cannot be wealth, except to 
a noble person.” “ That country is the 
richest which nourishes the greatest number of noble 
and happy human beings.” —/John Ruskin. 


Charles Lamb Robert, friends fall off, friends mistake 

to Robert US; they change, they grow unlike us, 
Lloyd—An they go away, they die ; but God is ever- 
Early Letter. lasting and incapable of change, and to 
Him we may look with cheerful, unpresumptuous hope, 
while we discharge the duties of life in situations 
more untowardly than yours. You complain of the 
impossibility of improving yourself, but be assured 
that the opportunity of improvement lies more in the 
mind than in the situation. Humble yourself before 
God, cast out the selfish principles, wait in patience, 
do good in every way you can to all sorts of people, 
never be easy to neglect a duty, tho’ a small one ; 
praise God for all, and see His hand in all things, and 
He will in time raise you up many friends—or be 
Himself instead an unchanging friend. God bless 
you.—“ Charles Lamb and the Lloyds,” by G. V. Lucas. 


“Gin A steamer was chartered by the 
Sailors. French Government to take troops and 
Admiralty stores from Hongkong to 

Touron, their first settlement in China. The captain 
had been ordered to make inquiries of the fishing 
boats in the bays respecting some Frenchmen who 
had been, just then, cast away. In carrying out this 
order a rock was touched. The captain beached the 
steamer to prevent her sinking. Two Chinese junks 
were engaged to take us to Hongkong. We went in 
the smaller, with the captain, steward, and a boy, the 
officers and crew in the larger, the French troops 
marching overland. We were presently overtaken by 
a terrible typhoon, which lasted over two days. 
Masts and bulwarks were all gone, and the rudder 
broken. The Chinese captain and his crew, thinking 
that death was near, went below, got some opium, and 


became insensible. Fortunately for us, we had taken 
three Chinese firemen from the Zhedes. These had 
been fishermen, and knew the coast. They there- 
fore took charge of the junk, and handled it as best 
they could through the storm. The rudder was 
broken three times, and three times repaired. It was 
also found that only one of the three firemen could 
steer so as to save the rudder, by keeping a constant 
watch upon the waves, and easing off the wind, as 
they approached. The rain fell in torrential streams, 
without cessation, but this Chinese fireman stood 
firmly at the helm for six-and-thirty hours, without 
letting go his hold, the boy putting food between his 
lips. He saved our lives. He saved the junk, and 
was very handsomely rewarded. There could not have 
been a better proof of the skill, courage, and endurance 
of which these men are capable.—Mr. Granville Sharp, 
Hongkong. 

Astronomical The Sun rises in the latitude of 
Notes for June. Greenwich on the ist day of this month 
at 3h. 50m. in the morning, and sets at 8h. 6m. in the 
evening ; on the 11th he rises at 3h. 44m. and sets at 
8h. 14m. ; and on the 21st he rises at 3h. 44m. and 
sets at 8h. 19m. The last of these days is the longest 
in the northern hemisphere and the shortest in the 
southern, the Sun being vertical over the tropic of 
Cancer about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. The Moon 
will be New at 6h. 21m. on the morning of the 
8th ; enters her First Quarter at gh. 47m. on that of 
the 16th ; becomes Full at 2h. 20m. on the afternoon 
of the 23rd; and enters her Last Quarter at 4h. 45m. 
on the morning of the 30th. She will be in apogee, or 
farthest from the Earth, about 3 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 13th, and in perigee, or nearest us, about 
half-past 4 o’clock on that of the 25th. A partial 
eclipse of the Sun, visible over northern Europe (in- 
cluding the British Islands) and Asia, will take place 
on the morning of the 8th ; when greatest o°61 of the 
Sun’s diameter will be obscured at 6h. 34m. Green- 
wich time ; but this will be at a place some distance to 
the north of Hudson’s Bay, and in England only 
about one-fifth of the Sun’s diameter will be eclipsed 
about a quarter-past 5 o’clock in the morning. 
This will be followed by a total eclipse of the Moon 
on the 23rd, which will be invisible in Europe, and 
best seen in Eastern Asia and Australasia, the totality 
lasting for an hour and a-half. The planet Mercury 
will be at superior conjunction with the Sun on the 
14th, and will therefore not be visible this month. 
Venus continues to decrease in brightness as a morn- 
ing star, rising, however, about half-past 2 o’clock 
and increasing in northern declination ; she moves 
during the month from Aries into Taurus, passing 
about five degrees to the south of the Pleiades on the 
13th. Mars is visible (but diminishing in brightness) 
in the evening until midnight; he is situated in the 
constellation Leo, and will pass very near its brightest 
star, Regulus, on the 12th. Jupiter is still brilliant 
during the first half of the night in the eastern part of 
Virgo ; he will be due south at 9 o’clock in the even- 
ing on the sth, and at 8 o’clock on the 20th. Saturn, 
still in the north-eastern part of the constellation 
Scorpio, rises soon after sunset at the beginning of the 
month, and afterwards earlier.—w. T. LYNN. 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS IN RHYME. 
GREAT PIONEERS. 


Facing grim death, great peril, hunger, thirst, 
From Florence, Venice, France, our native land, 
and Spain, 
Fearless they sallied forth, and were the first 
Realms then unknown to scan, and newer worlds 
to gain. 
I, 
Mongolia, India, wandering o’er, 
He wrote a book of traveller’s lore. 


II. 


He sailed North-West, and seeking found 
St. Lawrence’ Gulf, so oft ice-bound. 


III. 


His ship the first this world to circle round ; 
A lonely grave meanwhile in a far isle Ae found. 


IV 
Healing and light 4e showed to men, 
Those who in darkness cower ; 
From far his bones were brought, and then 
Laid ’neath Westminster’s tower. 


Vv. 
Another round the globe triumphant sails ; 
This time the hero England proudly hails.° 


Vi. 
He ventured forth 
To prove that the new world is not the old. 
Both south and north 
By that new world his name is clearly told. 


Readers will please observe that the names required 
above do not form an acrostic. For the best brief 
answer in rhyme, naming and describing each pioneer, 
a prize of FIVE SHILLINGS will be awarded. 


SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC. 


The answers to this Acrostic will all be opened on 
the same day, Wednesday, June 21. Should more than 
one prove correct, that first examined will receive the 
prise of FIVE SHILLINGS. 

In almost all Shakespearian references there are un- 
avoidable discrepancies, owing to the different arrange- 
ment of acts into scenes in the numberless editions 
used. The Editor wishes to reassure his readers, once 
for all, that such variations do not count against any 
competitor, when the answer is evidently correct other- 


wise. 


The Fireside Club. 


. have been perform’d 
Too terrible for the ear.” 


1. “Ay, and since too. . 


NO 


. “I had most need of blessing, and. . . 

Stuck in my throat.” 
3. “ Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but in their stead, 
”» 

4. “I look’d toward . . ., and anon, methought 

The wood began to move.” 
5. “The ... hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.” 


6. “Now does he feel his... 
Hang loose about him, like a giant robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief.” 


7. “Whata sighisthere! The... is sorely charged.” 


THE WHOLE. 


“Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters.” 


Find the words omitted from the above quotations, 
and give act and scene of each reference. Give your 
answer in what you consider the most descriptive 
quotation you can find about the character of the whole. 


ANSWER FOR APRIL. 


GREATER BRITAIN ACROSTICS (VL) 
PRIZE ANSWER.— MALTA. 


O’er MEDITERRANEAN waters blue 
The great APOSTLE sailed ; 

Within the bounds of the LEVANT 
The TuRKS have fought and failed. 
The Peace of AMIENS rendered back 
Unto the Templars bold 

Fair MALTA’s isle, now safely kept 
Within Great Britain’s hold. 


Prize of FIVE SHILLINGS awarded to E, DUNNETT, 
South Lawn, Tunbridge Wells. 


The Editor regrets that the Tea-Table Topics are 
unavoidably held over this month. 

All readers, being considered members of our 
FIRESIDE CLUB, are invited to send in answers to all 
competitions, or paragraphs for our Tea- Table Topics. 
All answers must be received by the 20th of the month. 
Write FIRESIDE CLUB ontside the envelope, and 
address to the Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, London, 


EWC. 














